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thirty years she has digged and planted, and, as the result of her labours, has reaped a 
rich reward. Such an experience as hers could not fail to be fruitful in suggestion; and 
her book, while full of the charm which intelligent and close communion with Nature 
gives, is eminently practical.’ 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ This most soothing and delightful of volumes. .. . The 
book is well written, direct and practical throughout, and contains besides, passages of such 
marked literary ability as reveal the hand of the artist beneath the weeding-glove. . . . 
Surely all garden lovers must want to possess a book which, besides being packed with real 
knowledge and invaluable hints, abounds in passages of such picturesque charm as this, 
and in many beautifully-reproduced illustrations.’ 
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Parson Kelly.’ 


By A. E. W. Mason anp ANDREW LANG, 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE PARSON DEPARTS FROM SMILINDA AND LEARNS A NUMBER OF 
UNPALATABLE TRUTHS. 


R. WOGAN then returned to Morlaix, and, finding his ketch 
by this time cleaned and refitted, and two others (the Revo- 
lution, a big ship of 40 guns, under Morgan, which was afterwards 
seized by Commodore Scot at Genoa, and the Lady Mary, a 
smaller vessel of 14 guns, commanded by Captain Patrick Camp- 
bell) at anchor in the harbour, he set sail for the Downs. There 
they picked up four thousand small arms and a couple of hundred 
kintals of cannon-powder, for traffic, it was alleged, on the 
coasts of Brazil and Madagascar. But the arms and ammunition 
travelled no further than Bilboa, where they were stored in the 
country house of Mr. Brown, an Irish merchant of that part, 
against the next expedition to England. At Bilboa the three 
ships parted, and Mr. Wogan, taking in upon freight such goods 
as he could get, sailed to Genoa, and lay there behind the Mole. 
Nor was the Parson to tarry long behind him in London; for 
less than a fortnight after Wogan’s departure, he was sent to 
carry to Rome, for the Chevalier’s approval, a scheme of a lottery 
for raising a quarter of a million pounds, which the unfortunate 
Mr. Christopher Layer most ingeniously imagined. With the 
scheme he carried some silk stockings as a present for the 
1 Copyright 1899 by Longmans, Green & Co. 
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2 PARSON KELLY. 


Chevalier and his spouse. This was none of the Bishop of 
Rochester’s work, who knew nothing of Mr. Layer, and of what 
was later plotted by bold and impatient spirits. The Parson had 
sad work parting with Smilinda, but made light of the separation 
to save the lady from distress, and she had happily broken a bank 
at pharo that same night, which withheld her from entirely 
breaking her heart. Still, it was as affecting an affair as one 
could wish for. 

The Parson received certain orders of Atterbury’s as to busi- 
ness with General Dillon only on the evening before he was to 
start upon his journey ; and, coming from the Deanery at West- 
minster, where the Bishop resided, he walked at once through 
Petty France to Queen’s Square. Lady Oxford’s house was all in 
a blaze of light with figures moving to and fro upon the blinds of 
the windows. ‘Mr. Johnson’ was announced, but for some little 
while could not get a private word with her ladyship, and so stood 
of one side, taking his fill of that perfumed world of fans and 
hoops, of sparkling eyes and patches and false hearts wherein 
Lady Oxford so fitly moved. Many of the faces which flitted 
before his eyes were strange to him, but one he remarked in par- 
ticular—a strong, square sort of face set on the top of an elegant 
figure that wore the uniform of the King’s Guards. Mr. Kelly 
had seen that face under the oil-lamp of a portico in Ryder Street 
on the eccasion when he and Nicholas Wogan set out on their 
first journey to Brampton Bryan, and the officer who owned the 
face was now a certain Colonel Montague. 

Kelly remarked him because he was playing at the same 
table with her ladyship, and losing his money to her with all the 
grace in the world. At last Lady Oxford rose, and, coming 
towards him : 

‘Well ?’ she murmured, ‘ my Strephon is pale ?’ 

‘I leave for Rome to-morrow morning,’ he returned in a 
whisper. At that her hand went up to her heart, and she caught 
her breath. 

‘Wait,’ said she, and went back to her cards. As the guests 
were departing some two hours later, she called to Kelly openly. 

‘Mr. Johnson leaves for Paris to-morrow morning, and has the 
great kindness to carry over some of my brocades, which indeed 
need much better repairing than they can get in London.’ 

It made an excuse for Mr. Johnson to stay, but none the less 
provoked a smile here and there ; and Colonel Montague, delibe- 
rately coming to a stop a few paces from Kelly, took careful stock 
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PARSON KELLY. 3 


of him. The Colonel did not say a word, but just looked him 
over. Mr. Kelly was tickled by the man’s impudence, and turned 
slowly round on his heels to give him an opportunity of admiring 
his back. Then he faced him again. The Colonel gravely bowed 
his thanks for Mr. Kelly’s politeness, Mr. Kelly as gravely returned 
the bow, and the Colonel stalked out of the door. It was in this 
way that Mr. Kelly and the Colonel first met. 

But the moment Smilinda and Strephon were left alone ! 

‘Oh,’ wailed Smilinda, and her arms went round Strephon’s 
neck. ‘Hewreuse en jeu, malhewreuse en amour. O fatal cards, would 
that I had lost this dross!’ cries she, with her eyes on the glitter- 
ing heap of guineas and doubloons strewed about the table. ‘Oh, 
Strephon, thou wilt forget me in another’s arms. I dread the 
French syrens.’ 

And then Mr. Kelly to the same tune : 

‘Never will I forget Smilinda. If I come back with the King, 
and he gives me a pastoral crook, thy Strephon, Smilinda, will 
still be true.’ 

Whereat the lady laughed away her tears, though Kelly was 
jesting with a heavy heart, and vowed that Lady Mary would 
write a ballad on ‘Strephon, or the Faithful Bishop.’ Then she 
fell into a story of lovely Mrs. Tusher, the Bishop of Ealing’s wife, 
who was certainly more fair than faithful. Next she wept again, 
and so yawned, and gave him her portrait in miniature. 

‘You will not part with it—never—never,’ she implored. 

The portrait was beautifully set with diamonds. 

‘It shall be buried with me,’ said Kelly, and so Lady Oxford 
let him go, but called him back again when he was through the 
door to make him promise again that he would not part with her 
portrait. Mr. Kelly wondered a little at her insistence, but set it 
down to the strength of her affection. So he departed from the 
cave of the enchantress with many vows of mutual constancy, and 
went to Rome, and from Rome he came back to Genoa, where he 
fell in with Nicholas Wogan. 

Mr. Wogan remembers very well one night on which the pair 
of them, after cracking a bottle in Grimble’s tavern, came down 
to the water-gate and were rowed on board of Wogan’s ketch. 
This was in the spring of the year 1721, some four or five months 
since the Parson had left England, and Wogan thought it alto- 
gether a very suitable occasion for what he had to say. He took 
the Parson down into bis cabin, and there, while the lamp 
flecked the mahogany panels with light and shade, and the water 
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4 PARSON KELLY. 


tinkled against the ship’s planks as it swung with the tide, he 
told him all that he had surmised of Lady Oxford’s character, and 
how Lady Mary had corroborated his surmises. At the first Mr. 
Kelly would hear nothing of his arguments. 

‘It is pure treason,’ said he. ‘ From any other man but you, 
Nick, I would not have listened to more than a word, and that 
word I would have made him eat. But I take it ill even from you. 
Why do you tell me this now? Why did you not tell it me in 
London, when I could have given her ladyship a chance of answering 
the slander ?’ 

‘Why,’ replied Wogan, ‘ because I know very well the answer 
she would have made to you—a few words of no account whatever, 
and her soft arms about your neck, and you'd have been con- 
vinced. But now, when you have not seen her for so long, there’s 
a chance you may come to your senses. Did you never wonder 
what brought Scrope to Bryan Brampton ?’ 

‘No need for wonder since she told me.’ 

‘ She told you, did she? Well, I’m telling you now, and do 
you sit there until I have told you, for Mr. Scrope’s history you 
are going to hear. Bah, leave that bodkin of a sword alone. If 
you draw it, upon my soul I’ll knock you down and kneel on your 
chest. Mr. Scrope went before you in her ladyship’s affections.’ 

Here Mr. Kelly flinched as though he had been struck, and 
thereafter sat with a white stern face as though he would not con- 
descend to answer the insinuation. ‘Sure he was a gentleman— 
out of Leicestershire, and of some fortune, which fortune Lady 
Oxford spent for him. He was besides a sad, pertinacious fellow, 
and nothing would content him but she must elope with him from 
her old husband, and make for themselves a Paradise on the 
Rhine. It appears that he talked all the old nonsense—they were 
man and wife in the sight of God, and the rest of it. Her lady- 

ship was put to it for shifts and excuses, and at the last, what 
with his money being almost spent, and his suit more pressing, 
she fled into the country where we met her. Scrope was no better 
than a kitten before its eyes are opened, and, getting together what 
was left of his fortune, followed her with a chaise, meaning to carry 
her off there and then. However, he found us there, and I take it 
that opened his eyes. And I would have you beware of Mr. Scrope, 
George. A kitten becomes a cat, and a cat has claws. It is Lady 
Mary’s thought that you have not heard the last of him, for his 
conscience hath made him a kind of gentleman spy on the honest 
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George, who in spite of himself could not but see how exactly 
Wogan’s account fitted in with and explained Scrope’s attempt after 
the masquerade, caught at Lady Mary’s name with an eager relief. 

‘ Ah, it was she gave you this flimsy story,’ he cried, leaning 
forward over the table. ‘There’s more malice in it than truth, 
Nick. The pair of them have been at loggerheads this long 
while. Lady Mary never could suffer a woman who can hold her 
own against her. Why, Nick, you have been gulled,’ and he lit 
his pipe, which he had let go out. 

‘Oh, and have 1? Well, at all events, I have not stripped 
myself of every penny in order to pay Lady Oxford’s losses at cards. 
Scrope is not the only man whom her ladyship has sucked dry.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ cried Kelly, letting his pipe slip out of 
his fingers and break on the floor. Wogan told him of his visit 
to Lady Mary, and the story was so circumstantial, the dates of 
the loss at cards and the payment so fitted with Lady Oxford’s 
message to Kelly and her proposal as to the placing of his fortune, 
that it could not but give him pause. 

‘It is not true,’ was all he could find to say, and ‘I'll not 
believe it,’ and so fell to silence. 

‘You'll be wanting another pipe,’ said Wogan. He fetched 
one from a cupboard and filled it. The two men smoked for 
awhile in silence. Then Kelly burst out of a sudden : 

‘ Nick, the fool that I was ever to preach that sermon in Dublin,’ 
and stopped. Wogan knew well enough what the Parson meant, 
His thoughts had gone back to the little parsonage, and the 
rambling cure of half a dozen parishes, and the quiet library, and 
evenings by the inn-fire, where he would tell his little trivial 
stories of the day’s doings. It was always that dream he would 
play with and fondle when the world went wrong with him, though 
to be sure, could the dream have come true, he would have been 
the unhappiest man that ever breathed Irish air. 

‘Shall we go on deck?’ Wogan proposed. 

It was a fine clear night, but there wasno moon. The riding- 
lights of ships at anchor were dotted about the harbour, the stars 
blazed on a rich sky; the water rippled black and seemed to flash 
sparks where the lights struck it; outside the harbour the 
Mediterranean stretched away smooth as a slab of marble. Kelly 
stood in the chains while Wogan paced up and down the deck. 
The Parson was in for his black hour, and silent companionship is 
the only alleviation for the trouble. After a time he came towards 
Wogan and caught him by the arm, but so tight that Wogan could 
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feel his friend’s finger-nails through the thick sleeves of his 
coat. 

‘}'ll not believe it,’ Kelly argued; but it was against himself 
he was arguing now, as Wogan perceived, and had the discretion 
to hold his tongue. ‘’Faith, he continued, ‘she came into my 
life like a glint of the sun into a musty dark room,’ and then he 
suddenly put his hand into his bosom and drew out something at 
which he looked fora moment. He laughed bitterly and swung 
his arm back. Before, however, he could throw that something 
into the sea Wogan caught his hand. 

‘Sure,’ said he, ‘I saw a sparkle of diamonds.’ 

Kelly opened his hand and showed a miniature. 

‘Lady Oxford’s diamonds,’ he answered bitterly, ‘which she 
did not sell but gave out of a loving, generous heart.’ 

‘George, you're moon-struck,’ said Wogan. ‘Diamonds after 
all are always diamonds.’ 

‘ True,’ said Kelly, ‘and I promised never to part with them,’ 
he sneered. He put the miniature back in his pocket, and then 
dropping his arm to his side said very wearily : 

‘Put me ashore, Nick. I will see you to-morrow. I am very 
tired.’ 

But in the morning he was gone, and a few days later Nick, 
who was not spared certain prickings of conscience for the hand 
he had taken in bringing about the Parson’s misfortunes (he had 
just now taken more of a hand than he guessed), sailed out from 
Genoa upon his voyagings. 

The rest of that year ’21 was a busy time for all engaged in 
forwarding the Great Affair. England itself seemed ripe for the 
attempt, and it was finally determined to hazard it in the spring 
of the next year, when the Elector would be in Hanover. The 
new plan was that the Duke of Ormond, whom the Elector’s 
soldiers were thought to love, should sail from Spain with the 
Earl Marischal, Morgan, Halstead, and other daredevils, command- 
ing some ragged regiments of Mr. Wogan’s countrymen, The 
Duke was to land in the west, the King was to be at Antwerp 
ready to come over, and the young Prince of Wales, who would 

then be no more than two years old, was to be carried to the 
Highlands. A mob was to be in readiness in town, with arms 
secretly buried ; the soldiers were expected to declare for High 
Church and Ormond; and in a word the ‘ honest party’ was to 
secure its interest on its own bottom, without foreign help, which 
the English people has never loved. The rich lords of the honest 
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PARSON KELLY. 7 


party knew of the beginning of this scheme, but abandoned it, 
They did not know, or only Lord North and Grey knew, that the 
scheme lived on without them. 

Mr. Kelly therefore had his hands full, and it was very well 
for him that it was so. There were things at stake of more 
moment than his love affairs, as he was the first to recognise. 
Yet even so he had time enough, in the saddle and on the sea, to 
plumb the black depths of his chagrin and to toss to and fro that 
shuttlecock of a question, whether he should accuse her ladyship 
for her trickeries or himself for misdoubting her. However, he 
got a complete answer to that question before the year was out. 
It was his habit now whenever he was in London to skulk out of 
sight and knowledge of Lady Oxford, to avoid theatres, routs, 
drums, and all places where she might be met, and Mr. Carte the 
historian took his place when it was necessary to visit Lord Oxford 
in the country. Mr. Carte had a ready pretence, for Lord Oxford 
kept a great store of old manuscripts concerning the history of the 
country, and these beauties, it is to be feared, came somewhat 
between Mr. Carte and his business, just as her ladyship’s eyes 
had come between Mr. Kelly’s and his. Accordingly the Parson 
saw little of her ladyship and heard less, since his friends avoided 
all mention of her and he himself asked no questions. 

‘ Saw little, and the phrase is intended. For often enough of 
an evening his misery would fetch him out of the coffee houses 
and lead him like a man blindfold to where her ladyship was 
accustomed to visit. There he would stand in the darkness of 
the street until the door opened and Lady Oxford, all smiles and 
hooped petticoats, would trip gaily out to her chair. But very 
likely habit—the habit of her conversation and appearance—had 
as much to do with this particular folly as any despairing passion. 
How many lovers the wide world over fancy they are bemoan- 
ing their broken hearts, when they are only deploring their 
broken habits! Well, Mr. Kelly at all events took the matter 
au grand sériewx, and so one night saw her ladyship come out 
from the porch of Drury Lane Theatre in company with Colonel 
Montague. 

There is one unprofitable piece of knowledge which a man 
acquires who has ever had a woman make love to him; he knows 
when that woman is making love to some oneelse. Lady Oxford’s 
modest droop of the head when the Colonel spoke, her shy side- 
long smile at him, her red lips a trifle parted as though his mere 
presence held her in a pleased suspense—all these tokens were 
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familiar to Mr. Kelly as his daily bread, and he went home eating 
his own heart, and nursing a quite unjustifiable resentment against 
Nicholas Wogan for that he ever saved the Colonel’s life. It did 
not take Kelly long to discover that his suspicions were correct. 
A few questions to his friends, who for his sake had kept silence, 
and the truth was out. Lady Oxford’s constancy had lasted 
precisely seven weeks before the Whig colonel had stepped into 
the Jacobite parson’s shoes. Mr. Kelly put his heart beneath his 
heel and now stamped her image out of it. Then he went upon 
his way, and the King’s business took him to Avignon. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE PARSON MEETS SCROPE FOR THE THIRD TIME, 
AND WHAT CAME OF THE MEETING, 


lr was early in the year 1722 when Mr. Kelly came to la ville 
sonnante, and took a lodging at L’Auberge des Papes in the Rue 
des Trois Faucons. He brought with him a sum of 5,000/. col- 
lected in England, and this sum he was to hand over to a messenger 
from the Duke of Ormond, who was then at Corunna in Spain ; and 
what with his disbursements in the purchase of arms, and the sup- 
port of Irish troops, was hard put to it for money. 

It was therefore of the last importance that this sum should 
come safe to Corunna, and so extraordinary precautions were taken 
to ensure that result. The Parson, since he did not know who the 
messenger might be, was to wait every morning between the hours 
of nine and ten on the first bench to the left of the Porte du Rhone 
in the boulevard outside the city walls, until a man should ask him 
if he had any comfortable greeting for Aunt Anne, that being the 
cant name for the Duke. This man was thereafter to prove 
to Mr. Kelly’s satisfaction that he was indeed the messenger 
expected. 

Now, the messenger was delayed in his journey, and so for a 
week George Kelly, having deposited his money with Mr. Philabe 
the banker, sat every morning on his bench with what patience he 
might. He came in consequence to take particular notice of an 
oldish man and a rosebud of a girl who walked along the boulevard 
every morning at the time that he was waiting. They were ac- 
companied by a French poodle dog, and indeed it was the poodle 
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dog which first attracted Mr. Kelly’s attention to the couple. It 
has already been said that Mr. Kelly had a trick of catching a 
woman’s eyes, though this quality implies no great merit. On 
the other hand he drew dogs and children to him, and that implies 
a very great merit, as you may observe from this, that there is 
never a human being betwixt here and Cathay will admit that 
dogs and children have a dislike for him. 

The poodle dog, then, comes to a halt opposite Mr. Kelly’s 
bench on the very first morning that he sat there, cocks his ears, 
lifts a forefoot from the ground, and, looking after the old man 
and the young girl, says plain as print, ‘ Here, wait a bit! There’s 
something on this bench very well worth looking into.’ However, 
his master and mistress were in a close conversation, and so the 
poodle puts his foot on the ground and trots after them. But 
the next morning he came up to the bench, puts his head of one 
side to display the fine blue ribbon round his neck, squats on his 
haunches, and flops a paw on to the Parson’s knee. 

‘ How d’ ye do?’ says the Parson politely. 

‘I think I'll stretch myself, thank you,’ says the poodle, and 
promptly proceeds to do so, using Mr. Kelly’s knee as a purchase 
for his paws. He was still engaged upon this exercise when his 
young mistress missed him. She whistled ; the poodle looked at 
the Parson with the clearest invitation. 

‘'Won’t you come too ?’ 

‘I have not been presented,’ replied the Parson. 

Thereupon the girl turned round. 

‘ Harlequin,’ she called to the dog, and showed Mr. Kelly as 
sweet a face as a young man ever deserved to see. It was fresh 
and clear as the morning dew, with frank eyes and a scarlet bow 
of a mouth ready for a laugh. ‘Harlequin!’ said Mr. Kelly to 
himself with a start, as he looked towards the girl. Harlequin 
trotted off to his mistress, and got prettily chided for his for- 
wardness, of which chiding he made little or no account, and very 
properly. It is not every dog that achieves immortality by stretch- 
ing itself against a stranger’s knee. But Harlequin did. For 
had Harlequin not made Mr. Kelly’s acquaintance, he would never 
have found a niche in Mr. Swift’s verses. 


Now let me tell you plainly, Sir, 

Our witness is a real cur, 

A dogof spirit for his years, 

Has twice two legs, two hanging ears, 
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His name is Harlequin, I wot, 
And that’s a name in every plot, 


His answers were extremely witty 
Before the secret wise Committee : 
Confest as plain as he could bark, 
Then with his fore-foot left his mark; 


wrote the Dean of St. Patrick’s concerning this very poodle dog 
of Miss Rose Townley. 

For Rose Townley was the girl’s name, us the Parson now 
knew, and the old gentleman was her father, who had tended Mr. 
Nicholas Wogan after his wounds in the year °15 at Preston. 
Mr. Wogan had more than once spoken to Kelly of Dr. Townley 
and his daughter Rose, who had retired to Avignon after the 
Rising, and he had made mention of their poodle Harlequin, of 
which poodle the present or reigning dog, Harlequin II., was the 
son and heir. So that, hearing the name called out by Rose, 
Kelly was aware who the two people were. Dr. Townley had 
been suspected in the Rising, and therefore had settled at 
Avignon as physician to the Duke of Ormond, and when the 
nobleman left the town, remained because he was grown old, and 
had lost his taste for politics and warrings. He had, moreover, 
received his pardon for his share in the struggle, and was indeed 
at this very time preparing to return into England. But of this 
Kelly was not aware. 

The next morning Kelly was again on his bench, and again 
Dr. Townley and his daughter passed him. Harlequin came for- 
ward at once to wish the Parson good morning. Rose spoke to 
her father, plainly telling him of Harlequin’s new friendship, for 
the Doctor looked up towards Mr. Kelly and the girl looked 
away. In consequence there sprang up a queer sort of acquaint- 
ance between the Doctor and his daughter, on the one hand, and 
Parson Kelly on the other. Every morning they looked for him 
on his bench; every morning he had a few words with Harlequin. 

Doubtless he would have pursued the acquaintance further, 
but for Rose. She it was who kept the Parson from approaching 
Dr. Townley. For he was still sore with Lady Oxford’s treacheries, 
and feminine beauty was vanitas vanitatwm to him. Moreover, 
though he had snatched her ladyship’s image out of his heart, 
some of her sayings had stuck in his mind, and amongst her say- 
ings not a few were aimed at girls. Smilinda was a woman, and 
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saw @ rival in each youthful beauty. ‘Girls of our time,’ she 
would say with a sneer, ‘ were very kind, at all events, whatever 
one might think of their looks. And to hear them speak of 
marriage, why one would fancy oneself in the company of rakes 
dressed up like the other sex for a masquerade.’ She would gloat 
over the misadventures of poor Mistress Dolly Walpole, the 
Minister’s sister, by the hour, she had even written a ballad 
thereon, ‘ The Dolliad,’ and since Mr. Kelly had never been 
much in the society of young unmarried women, he had insensibly 
imbibed a deal of Smilinda’s philosophy upon this head. And so 
he waited for the messenger in silence. 

Now, upon the fourth day Mr. Philabe the banker sent round 
for the Parson to L’Auberge des Papes, and, when he was come, 
told him that on that morning a man called at the bank with a 
letter which he gave toa clerk. The clerk carried the letter to 
Mr. Philabe, who opened it. It enclosed a second letter super- 
scribed to Mr. George Kelly, and prayed the banker to add to the 
superscription Mr. Kelly’s address. This Mr. Philabe would not 
do, but sent out word that he would take care the letter came 
into Kelly’s hands. The man, however, who had brought it 
immediately replied that it was of the last importance the letter 
should be delivered at once: otherwise there was no use in 
delivering it at all. If Mr, Philabe would send a messenger at 
once, well and good; if not, would he kindly return the letter 
forthwith. 

This request roused Mr. Philahbe’s suspicions. For if he sent 
a messenger, as he was prayed to do, the man could follow him, 
and as easily discover the address as if Philabe had written it on 
the note. He replied consequently that neither could he accede 
to this request, but that Mr. Kelly should most certainly have the 
letter that day. 

Upon this the man insisted that the letter should be returned 
to him, but the more strenuously he insisted, the stronger became 
Mr. Philabe’s suspicions, until he determined not to part with 
the letter at all, and the man finally went away very ill 
pleased. 

Mr. Philabe, as he told this story, handed the letter to Mr. 
Kelly, who broke open the seal, and found nothing but a clean 
sheet of paper. 

‘Little doubt,’ said he, ‘why the fellow wanted his letter 


back. It is a pure trick to know where I lodge. What was he 
like ?” 
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‘ He wore a travelling-dress,’ said Mr. Philabe, ‘and a cocked hat.’ 

‘And very likely a pair of boots,’ added Kelly. ‘ But this tells 
me very little of his looks,’ 

Mr. Philabe was a poor hand at a description, and beyond that 
the man had a nose, two eyes, a mouth, two legs, and a pair of 
arms, Kelly learned nothing whatever of his appearance. 

That very day, however, the mystery was to be made clear. 
Between daylight and dark Mr. Kelly chanced to walk up the 
narrow Rue St. Agricole, and had just come abreast of the broad 
flight of steps which leads upwards to the church, when a mau 
leaped down in front of him. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said the Parson, politely stepping aside. 

‘That is not enough,’ said the other, and, turning on his heel, 
he faced Kelly and barred the way. 

Kelly recognised the voice, recognised the face. 

‘Ah!’ cried he,‘ Me. Scrope.’ His first feeling was one almost 
of exultation. In the face of his enemy he forgot altogether that 
there was no longer any amorous reason for his enmity. He 
almost forgot, too, what he had heard from Wogan about Mr. 
Scrope’s supposed quality as a gentleman spy. ‘The third time,’ 
he said with a laugh. ‘I promised myself the third time.’ 

Scrope nodded his head. 

‘We are of one mind, then.’ He looked up and down the 
street. It was empty from end toend. ‘There is a little square 
terrace at the top of these steps, with blank walls upon the two 
sides, and the church door upon the third. The terrace will be 
very suitable and quiet.’ 

He turned as he spoke and set a foot upon the lowest step. 

‘One moment,’ said Kelly. During Scrope’s words he had 
reflected. Scrope and himself, politics apart, were really in the 
like case. For if he had followed Scrope in her ladyship’s 
caprices, Montague had followed him, ‘as Amurath to Amurath 
sacceeds.’ His enmity quite died away, and gave place to some- 
thing very like a fellow-feeling. Moreover, there was the 
messenger from the Duke of Ormond and the 5,000/. in Mr. 
Philabe’s keeping. 

‘One moment,’ he said. Scrope stopped with a sneer. 

‘If you can remain a few days at Avignon,’ he continued, ‘I 
shall be happy to oblige you in whatever you will. For the 
moment I have duties.’ 

‘Of course,’ interrupted Scrope. ‘ Duties are wonderful con- 
venient things when one’s bones are in danger. The pious Zneas 
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knew that very well, Mr. Kelly; but then the worthy army- 
chaplain had not a Scrope upon his heels for the best part of a 
twelvemonth.’ 

‘Oh,’ cried Kelly, ‘then it is you who have followed me.’ 
More than once he had heard that his steps were dogged. 

‘ Over a wearisome stretch of Europe,’ agreed Scrope. 

‘It was you who came to Philabe this morning ?’ 

‘Who else? So, you see, I have been at some pains to come 
up with you, and those duties must wait.’ 

‘ Those duties,’ replied Kelly, ‘are so urgent that I am in two 
minds whether to take to my heels.’ 

To any man who was acquainted with the Parson this state- 
ment would have been proof enough that there was all the 
necessity in the world for delay. But then Scrope knew very 
little of his opponent, and : 


‘I am not at all surprised to hear that,’ he replied con- 
temptuously. 


Mr. Kelly reddened at the sneer, but kept a tight hold upon 
his patience. 

‘Understand me,’ said he quietly. ‘If I ran away now, I 
should most certainly follow you afterwards, as you have followed 
me, and when I came up with you I should kill you.’ 

‘And understand me,’ broke in Scrope. His cold, sneering 
face suddenly lighted up with a fierce passion. ‘ Neither you will 
follow me, nor L you. We stand face to face, as I have dreamed 
we should until I have dreamed the hope true. You have robbed 
me of what I held most precious. You have done worse. You 
have proved to me that what I held most precious was never 
worth so much as a cracked farthing. That morning I came to 
Bryan Brampton, I came at Lady Oxford’s bidding. We were to 
have done with pretences for good and all. Oh, she had forgotten, 
if you will, but if she had forgotten, who made her forget? You, 
Mr. Kelly, the sneaking cuckoo! I would have worn her proudly, 
for all the world to see—the star upon my coat, the scarf across 
my breast. I would have faced my fellows with one arm for her 
waist, and the other for a naked sword to silence their slanders 
with. Well, there’s no waist, but there’s still the naked sword.’ 
As he spoke, with his left hand he jerked his sword out of the 
scabbard, and caught it by the hilt with his right. ‘There’s still 
the naked sword,’ he laughed, with a sort of thrill in the laugh, 
and made the blade whistle through the air, ‘There’s still the 
sword and a vile cuckoo of a Parson 
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‘That’s enough,’ cried Kelly, marching to the steps in an 
anger now not a whit less than Scrope’s, for there was a certain 
sting of truth in Scrope’s abuse which put him to shame; ‘ more 
than enough.’ 

‘No, not more than enough,’ said Scrope quietly, and he 
followed. 

‘You want a little more?’ said Kelly, who had reflected. 
‘Very well; your heroics may be candid enough, but it is less 
Mr. Scrope the lover and rival than Mr. Evidence Scrope that I 
regard with a certain misliking.’ 

‘ Assez, you die!’ said Scrope, with a hiss in his voice. 

The space at the top of the steps was a pretty enough spot 
for their purpose. It was open only on the side towards the 
street, which was quite deserted, and raised so high above the 
pathway that a passer-by would see nothing of what was doing. 
On the other hand, however, the light was failing. Scrope was 
for bringing the encounter to a speedy end, and drove at the 
Parson in an impetuous fury. His sword glittered and darted 
very chill and cold in that grey twilight. He thrust swift as a 
serpent. 

The blood of the Parson was also up. He had, at first, 
regarded Scrope’s challenge as a pure piece of irony. Why 
should two men fight for a hilding who had equally jilted and 
cheated the pair? That had been George’s first thought; but 
now his rapier was drawn for the Cause, and to rid it of a dan- 
gerous enemy. Scrope was probably on the track of Ormond 
and the gold, as well as on that of his rival. 

The Parson was as brave as steel, but (though he never knew 
it) was no true master of the play. The men rushed at each 
other; their swords were locked, they were breast to breast ; 
George wrenched his blade free, leaped back to get his distance, 
struck his heel against a cobble, reeled, and the next moment he 
felt Scrope’s blade burn into his side. Kelly clasped his hand 
over the wound, and sank on to the ground. The blood came 
through between his fingers; he snatched the cravat from his 
neck, and made a poor shift to bandage it about his body. The 
one thought in his mind was of the Duke of Ormond’s messenger. 
Perhaps the very next morning he might come to Avignon and 
find no one on the bench. 

‘A surgeon, he whispered to Scrope, saving his breath. 
Scrope was quietly wiping his sword, and made no reply. 

‘A surgeon,’ repeated Kelly. ‘I must live.’ 
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‘Or die,’ said Scrope carelessly. He pulled on his coat, and 
came close to Kelly. Then he suddenly felt in his pockets. 

‘No,’ he said, with an air of disappointment. ‘I was hoping 
that I had a copy of Virgil wherewith to soothe your last 
moments. Shall I take a message to her ladyship?’ He picked 
up his hat. ‘Or shall I ask Mr. Nicholas Wogan to write a 
hallad—‘ Strephon’s Farewell to his Smilinda”? Mr. Wogan 
would, I think, be extremely amusing with so pathetical a subject 
for his Muse. Well, it grows late. You will, no doubt, excuse 
me. 

He made a bow to the Parson, clapped his hat on his head, 
and walked, whistling, to the steps. He stopped when he had 
descended a couple of them, and, turning, shook his head thought- 
fully at Kelly. 

‘But I am grieved I have no Virgil,’ he said, and so disap- 
peared below the level of the terrace. 

Kelly listened till the sound of his feet died slowly down the 
street. Then he began to drag himself painfully upon his knees 
towards the steps. He did not dare to get to his feet, lest his 
blood should flow faster from his wound. He did not dare to 
shout. He crawled forward over the flags for miles, it seemed ; 
then the knot of the bandage got loose, and a great faintness 
came over him. With fumbling fingers he re-tied the knot; the 
flags began to heave before his eyes like waves of the sea, the 
silence roared in his ears. He looked upwards, and a spinning 
procession of houses and churches turned him giddy. He sank 
down on his side, and then he was aware of something wet that 
rasped along his hand. He looked down. There was a joyous 
little bark, and the something wet rasped along his cheek. 

‘Harlequin!’ he thought, with a pang of hope. He sum- 
moned all his strength, all his will; the houses ceased to spin. 
He let himself down to his full length, with great care drew a 
scrap from one pocket, a pencil from the other, and laboriously 
wrote. Then he poked the paper underneath the ribbon round 
the poodle’s neck. ‘Home!’ he cried, clapping his hands; and 
fainted. 

But ten minutes afterwards Miss Rose Townley unfolded a 
slip of paper, with here and there the mark of a bloody thumb, 
and written on it these words, ‘ Help Harlequin’s friend ;’ and at 
her feet a bright-eyed poodle dog stood, wagging his tail, ready 
to conduct her to the spot where Harlequin’s friend lay in sore 
need. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


ROSE TOWNLEY. 


THERE is no doubt about it. The Parson’s Greek poets made a 
deal of unnecessary pother when they took to prating about 
irony, as they would surely have recognised had they had the 
good fortune to live in the days when Mr. Kelly conspired for 
King James and Nicholas Wogan wrote his history. For it is 
not the lopsided business they would have you suppose. It was 
all very well for the Parson to laugh bitterly because at a most 
inconvenient season he must needs pay the piper for the fun he 
was never again to enjoy. No doubt there was a bitter sort of 
irony in it. But, on the other hand, he waked up again in 
Dr. Townley’s house, with the Doctor’s daughter Rose to tend on 
him, And there was an irony in that, too, though of quite a 
different kind ; for if it was because Lady Oxford had made love 
to him that he first fell out with Scrope, it was also just that 
same cause which gave him Rosetonursehim, Lady Oxford had, 
as it were, cast him straight into the girl's arms, and in that very 
condition which was likely to make her most tender to him. 
Carry the conceit a little farther, and you'll see that here was 
Mr. Kelly, through her ladyship’s behaviours, imprisoned in the 
hands of one of those very creatures which she was ever per- 
suading him to avoid: namely, that terrible monster a girl, and 
she very young, frank, and beautiful. When the Parson came to 
his senses, he called Dr. Townley to his side, and telling him who 
he was, and how that, being a friend of Mr. Wogan’s, he knew 
the Doctor from hearing bis daughter call the dog Harlequin, Le 
continued : 

‘You were at Preston with my friend, and I therefore have 
the less reluctance in asking a service of you beyond those you 
have already done me;’ and he began to tell him of the expected 
messenger. 

But here the Doctor interrupted him. 

‘Mr. Wogan is indeed my friend, though I have seen nothing 
of him these past six years ; and his name is a passport into our 
friendship, as my daughter will assure you. So, Mr. Kelly, such 
kindness and hospitality as we can show you you may count 
upon ; but—well, I had my surfeit of politics at Preston. I have 
no longer any faith in your cause, in your King. I do not think 
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that he will come before the coming of the Coqcigrues. I am, 
indeed, leaving Avignon in a few months, and hope for nothing 
better than a peaceful life in some village of my own country 
under the King who now sits the throne.’ 

This he said very kindly, but with a certain solemnity which 
quite closed Mr. Kelly’s lips; and so, giving him a sleeping 
potion, the Doctor left the room. In spite of the potion, however, 
the Parson made but a restless night of it, and more than once 
from under his half-closed lids he saw the Doctor come to his 
bed-side; but towards morning he fell into something of a sleep, 
and woke up in the broad daylight with a start, as a man will 
who has something on his mind. Ina minute or two Mr. Kelly 
remembered what that something was. He got out of his bed, 
and, holding the door open, listened. There was no sound 
audible at all except the ticking of a clock in the parlour below. 
Mr. Kelly drew on his clothes carefully, so as not to disarrange 
the bandages of his wound, and, taking his shoes in his hand, 
crept down the stairs. It was a slow, painful business, and more 
than once he had to sit down on the steps and rest. He glanced 
into the parlour as he passed, and saw, to his great relief, that it 
was only half-past eight in the morning. What with fomenta- 
tions and bandages Mr. Kelly had kept the tiny household out of 
bed to a late hour, and so no one was astir. He drew back the 
bolt and slipped out of the house. 

Half-an-hour later Dr. Townley came into the bedroom and 
found it empty. He scratched his head to ease his perplexity, 
and then wisely took counsel with his daughter. 

‘There was a man he expected to come for him,’ he said. 
‘He was very urgent last night that I should see to it. But I 
cut him short, and so do not know where they were to meet with 
each other.’ 

At that moment the clock in the parlour struck nine. 

‘I know!’ cried Rose of a sudden, and dragged her father off 
to the boulevard outside the Porte du Rhone, where they dis- 
covered Mr. Kelly sitting bolt upright on his bench, with a 
flushed red face and extraordinarily bright eyes, chattering to 
himself like a monkey. 

The Parson lay for a week after that at death’s door, and it 
needed all Dr. Townley’s skill and Rose’s nursing to keep him out 
of the grave. Meanwhile the Duke of Ormond’s messenger 
arrived from Corunna, and kicked his heels on the boulevard until 
Mr. Kelly recovered his senses and summoned Mr, Philabe to his 
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aid. Mr. Philabe the next morning took Kelly’s place on the 
bench, and that day the money changed hands and the messenger 
started back post-haste to Corunna, At Corunna he told the 
story of the Parson’s misfortune in more than one café, and so it 
came shortly to Wogan’s ears, who put in with the ship at that 
port in order to give up his command. 

The reason for this change in Wogan’s condition was simple 
enough. Sufficient arms and ammunition had now been collected 
at Bilboa, and it was become urgent that the plans for the rising 
of the soldiers in England, and the capture of the Tower of 
London, should be taken earnestly in hand. The Duke of 
Ormond, who was to land in the West, was supposed a great 
favourite with the English troops, but it was none the less 
necessary that their favour should be properly directed. To that 
end Mr. Talbot, Tyrell, and Nicholas Wogan, amongst others, 
were deputed to travel into England, ready for the moment of 
striking. Nick was to have the rank of a colonel, and was bidden 
to repair to Paris by a certain date, where he was to take his 
instructions from General Dillon and the Earl of Mar. Now that 
date gave him half a week or so of leisure, and he knew of no 
better use to which he could put it than in stopping at Avignon, 
which lay directly in his path to Paris. 

But before he reached the olives of Provence, Mr. Kelly was 
convalescent and much had happened. How it had happened 
Mr. Wogan only discovered by hints which the Parson let slip 
unconsciously. For George had a complete distaste for the 
sensibilities, and, after all, a true man, even in the company of 
his closest friend, never does more than touch lightly upon the 
fringe of what he holds most sacred. . He said that he was 
recovered of two fevers at one and the same time, and by the 
same ministering hands, and so was come forth into a sweet, cool 
life and a quiet air. His affairs, whether of stocks in the 
Mississippi scheme or of the Great Business, went clean out of 
his mind. His heart was swept and gernished like the man’s in 
the Parable, and almost unawares a woman opened the door and 
stepped in, bringing with ber train seven virtues, as of modesty, 
innocence, faith, cheerfulness, youth, courage, and love—qualities 
no better nor no fairer than herself. 

How did it begin? Why, at the first there would be a 
smiling face at the doorway to wish him a good morning, or if he 
had slept ill, a sweet look of anxious fear which would make up 
for a dozen sleepless nights. When he could get up from his bed 
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and come into the parlour, the dog Harlequin, and Rose, and he 
became children and playfellows together, for the brute had been 
taught a hundred pretty tricks that would make a dying man 
laugh; until at length the girl grew familiar, and was seated at 
the very hearth and centre of his affections, where her memory 
remains enshrined. 

Mr. Kelly spoke frankly of the matter only once in Mr. 
Wogan’s hearing, and that was many years afterwards, and then 
he was not speaking of the matter at all. It was Lady Mary 
Wortley who set him on to it one night. 

For she quoted a saying of some sage or another, ‘In a man,’ 
said she, ‘desire begets love, and in a woman love begets desire.’ 

‘ And that is true,’ said Kelly. ‘I do think the steadfast and 
honourable passions between our sex and women are apt to have 
their beginnings on the woman’s side, and then, being perceived 
and most gratefully welcomed, light up as pure a flame in the 
heart of aman. For otherwise, if a man sees a woman that she 
is fair, as King David saw Bathsheba, and so covets her, his 
appetite may in the end turn to love or may not. But if his 
eyes are first opened to an innocent woman’s love, he being at 
best a sinful creature, he is then stirred with a wonderful amaze- 
ment of grateful tenderness which never can pass away, but must 
endure, as I know, even after death.’ Which was all very modish 
and philosophical, and meant—well, just what anyone who had 
visited Avignon in February of the year ’22 might have under- 
stood with half an eye. 

Mr. Wogan reached Avignon in the afternoon. The Doctor’s 
house stood a stone’s throw from the Palace of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, with a little garden at the back which ran down to the 
city wall. The top of the wall was laid out as a walk with a chair 
or two, and there Wogan found the Parson and Rose Townley, 
It was five years and more since Wogan had seen Rose Townley, 
and she was grown from a child to a woman. He paid her a 
foolish compliment, and then the three of them fell into an 
awkward silence. Mr. Wogan asked Kelly for a history of his 
wound, and then: 

‘So ’twas Scrope. Lady Mary was right when she warned re 
we had not seen the last of him. ’Faith, George, it was my 
fault. For, d’ye see, if I had not been so fond of my poetry I 
should have made my account with the gentleman at the gates of 
Brampton Bryan Manor, and you would never have been troubled 
with him at all.’ 
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Mr. Kelly made no answer to that, and perhaps the remark 
was not the discreetest in the world. Miss Rose would not forget 
that name, Bryan Brampton. At all events, the three of them 
fell to silence once more, and Mr. Wogan felt that he was tres- 
passing and that he would have done better to have journeyed 
straight to Paris. Rose, however, came to the rescue and made 
him tell over again, as he had told her often before, his stories of 
the march to Preston. But, whereas before she had listened to 
them with a great enthusiasm and an eagerness for more, now her 
colour came and went as though they frightened her, and she 
would glance with a quick apprehension towards the Parson. 

‘And the battles are to be fought all over again,’ she said, 
clasping her hands on her knees, and then plyed Wogan for more 
details. She shivered et the thought of wounds and cannon 
balls and swords, yet she must know to the very last word all that 
was to be described of them. So, until the sun sank behind the 
low green hills of the Cevennes, and the Rhone at their feet, in 
that land of olives, took on a pure olive tint. Then she rose and 
went into the house to prepare the supper, leaving the two friends 
together ; and it presently appeared that Rose Townley was not 
the only one who was frightened. 

The Parson watched her as she went down the garden, brush- 
ing the pink blossoms from the boughs of a peach tree or two that 
grew on the lawn. There was an old moss-grown, stone sundial 
close to the house; she paused for a moment beside it to pick up 
a scarf which was laid on the top and so passed through the 
window, whence in a moment or two a lamp-light shone. The 
Parson seemed sunk in a reverie. 

‘I am afraid, Nick,’ he said slowly. ‘I am afraid.’ 

‘What! you too?’ exclaimed Wogan. ‘ Afraid of the wars?’ 

‘The wars—no, no,’ replied Kelly, scornfully dismissing the 
interpretation of his fears ; and then, following out his own train of 
thoughts, ‘ you have known her a long time, Nick ?’ 

‘ Six years.’ 

‘I would that I too had known her six years ago,’ said the 
Parson with a remorseful sigh. 

‘She has changed in those six years.’ 

‘How?’ 

‘Why, she has grown a foot, and grown a trifle shy.’ 

‘Ah, but that’s only since ’ began the Parson with a nod, 
and came toa sudden stop. Rose’s shyness was the outcome of 
her pride, She was shy just because she knew that she loved a 
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man who had breathed no word of love to her. Mr. Kelly sat for 
a little longer in silence. Then— 

‘But I am afraid, Nick,’ he repeated, and so went down into 
the house, leaving Nick in some doubt as to what he was afraid of. 

The Parson repeated his remark the next morning after break- 
fast. Mr. Wogan was smoking a pipe upon the wall; the Parson 
was walking restlessly about as he spoke. 

‘TI am afraid,’ said he, and looks towards the house. As soon 
as he looked, he started. So Wogan looked too. Rose Townley 
had just come from the window and was walking across the lawn 
more or less towards them with an infinite interest and attention 
for everything except the two figures on the city wall. 

‘ She comes slowly,’ said Kelly in a great trepidation, as though 
he had screwed up his courage till it snapped like a fiddle string. 
‘She is lost in thought. No doubt she would not be disturbed,’ 
and he glanced around him for means of escape. There was, 
however, only one flight of narrow steps from the wall down to the 
garden; and if he descended that he would be going to meet her. 

Wogan laughed. ‘She comes very slowly,’ said he. ‘ No doubt 
she saw you from the window.’ 

‘It is plain she did not,’ replied the Parson, ‘ for, as you say, 
she comes very slowly.’ 

‘The vanity of the creature!’ cried Wogan. ‘ D’ye think if 
she saw you she would run at you and butt you in the chest with 
her head ?’ 

‘No,’ says Kelly quickly. ‘I do not. But—well, if she saw 
us here she would at the least look this way.’ 

‘Would she?’ asked Wogan. ‘’Faith, my friend, you'll have 
to go to school again. Your ignorance of the ways of women is 
purely miraculous. She does not look this way, therefore she does 
not know you are here! She looks to every other quarter; 
observe, she stops and gazes at nothing with the keenest absorption, 
but she will not look this way. Oh, indeed, indeed, my simple 
logician, she does not know you are here. Again she comes on— 
in this direction, you'll observe, but how carelessly, as though her 
pretty feet knew nothing of the path they take. See, she stops at 
the dial. Mark how earnestly she bends over it. There’s a great 
deal to observe ina dial. One might think it was a clock and, like 
herself, had stopped. There’s a peach tree she’s coming to. A 
peach tree in blossom. Ill wager you she'll find something very 
strange in those blossoms to delay her. There, she lifts them, 
smells them—there’s a fine perfume in peach blossoms—she 
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peers into them, holds them away, holds them near. One might 
fancy they are the first peach blossoms that ever blossomed in the 
world. Now she comes on again just as carelessly, but perhaps 
the carelessness is a thought too careful, eh? However, she does 
not look this way. Watch for her surprise, my friend, when she 
can’t but see you. She will be startled, positively startled. Oh, 
she does not know you are here.’ 

The girl walked to the steps, mounted them, her face rose 
above the level of the wall. 

‘Oh,’ she cried, ‘ Mr. Kelly!’ in an extremity of astonishment. 
Wogan burst out into a laugh. 

‘What is it?’ asked Rose. 

‘Sure Mr. Kelly will tell you,’ said Wogan, and he strolled to 
the end of the walk, turned, walked down the steps and so left 
them together. 

‘What was it amused Mr. Wogan?’ asked Rose of Kelly as 
soon as Wogan had vanished. The Parson left the question un- 
answered. He balanced himself on one foot for a bit, then on the 
other, and he began at the end, as many a man has done before. 

‘I can bring you nothing but myself,’ said he, ‘ and to be sure 
myself has battered about the world until it’s not worth sweeping 
out of your window.’ 

‘Then I won't,’ said she with a laugh. The laugh trembled 
a little, and she looked out over the river and the fields of 
Provence with eyes which matched the morning. 

‘You won’t!’ he repeated, and then blundered on in a voice 
of intense commiseration. ‘ My dear, I know you love me.’ 

It was not precisely what Rose expected to hear, and she 
turned towards the Parson with a look of pride. ‘ And of course 
I love you too,’ he said lamely. 

‘You might almost have begun with that,’ said she with a 
smile. 

‘Was there need?’ he asked. ‘Since I thought every blade 
of grass in your garden was aware of it.’ Then he stood fora 
second silent. ‘Rose,’ said he, savouring the name, and again 


‘Rose,’ with a happy sort of laugh. But he moved no nearer 
to her. 


Rose began to smile. 
‘Iam glad,’ said she demurely, ‘that you find the name to 
your liking.’ 


‘It is the prettiest name in the world, cried he with en- 
thusiasm. 
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‘I am much beholden to my parents,’ said she. 

‘But, my dear,’ he continued, ‘ you put it to shame.’ 

The girl uttered a sigh which meant ‘At last!’ but Mr. 
Kelly was in that perturbation that he altogether misunder- 
stood it. 

‘But you mustn’t believe, my dear, it’s for your looks I love 
you,’ he said earnestly. ‘ No, it’s for your self; it’s for the shining 
perfections of your nature. Sure I have seen good-looking women 
before to-day.’ 

‘I have no doubt of that,’ she said, tapping with her foot on 
the pavement. 

‘Yes, I have,’ said he. ‘But when I looked at them ’twas to 
note the colour of their eyes or some such triviality, whereas when 
I look at your eyes, it’s as though a smiling heart leaned out of 
them as from a window and said, ‘How d’yedo?” Sure, my 
dear, I should love you no less if you had another guess nose, and 
green eyes.’ (He reflectively deformed her features.) ‘It’s your 
shining perfections that I am on my knees to.’ 

‘Are you ?’ she interrupted with a touch of plaintiveness. He 
was standing like a wooden post and there was at the least a 
couple of yards between them. 

‘Just your shining perfections. ’Faith, you have the most 
extraordinary charm without any perversity whatever, which is a 
pure miracle. I am not denying,’ he continued thoughtfully, 
‘that there’s something taking in perversity when it is altogether 
natural, but, to be sure, most women practise it as though it were 
one of the fine arts, and then it’s nothing short of damnable—I 
beg your pardon,’ he exclaimed, waking up ofa sudden. ‘Indeed, 
but I don’t know what I am saying at all. Rose,’ and he stepped 
over to her, ‘I have no prospects whatever in the world, but will 
you take them ?’ 

Well, she did. Mr. Kelly had come to his meaning in a 
roundabout fashion enough, as he acknowledged that same day to 
Nicholas Wogan. 

‘Upon my conscience, but I made a blundering ass of myself,’ 
said he. 

‘You would,’ said Wogan. ‘My dear man, why didn’t youtell 
me of your intention and I would have written you out a fine sort 
of speech that you could have got by heart ?’ 

‘Sure I should have stammered over the first sentence and 
forgot the rest,’ said Kelly with a shake of the head. ‘To tell 
the truth, the little girl has sunk me to such a depth of 
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humility and diffidence that I find it wonderful I said anything 
at all.’ Then he grew silent for a minute or so. ‘Nick,’ said he 
secretly, drawing his chair a trifle closer. ‘There’s a question 
troubles me. D'ye think I should tell her of My Lady Oxford ?’ 

‘It would be entirely superfluous,’ replied Wogan with decision, 
‘since the thing’s done with.’ 

‘But is it ?’ asked Kelly. ‘Is it, Nick? Look you here. We 
thought it was done with a year ago, and up springs Mr. Scrope. 
Mr. Scrope does his work and there’s not the end of it. For I am 
carried here and so my very betrothal is another consequence. 
It is as though her ladyship had presented me to Rose. Well, 
how are we to know it’s done with now? If it ends here it is 
very well. But, d’ye see, Nick, it was after all not the most 
honourable business in the world, and am I to make this great 
profit out of it? Well, perhaps my fears confuse my judgment. 
Iam all fears to-day, Nick,’ and he stopped for a moment and 
clapped his hand into his pocket. 

‘Tll confess to you a very childish thing,’ said he. ‘ Look!’ 
and out of his pocket he drew a pistol. 

‘ What’s that for ?’ asked Nick. 

‘It’s loaded,’ replied Kelly. ‘I went up to my room, after the 
little girl had taken me, and loaded it and slipped it into my 
pocket,’ and he began to laugh, perhaps something awkwardly. 
‘For, you see, since she prizes me, why I am grown altogether 
valuable.’ He put back the pistol in his pocket. ‘ But don’t 
misunderstand me, Nick. The new fears are quite overbalanced 
by a new confidence. Sure, it’s not the future I am afraid of.’ 

‘I understand,’ said Wogan gravely. ‘It’s what’s to come.’ 

‘Yes, that’s it,’ said Kelly. 

Being afraid. and being a man of honour, Kelly did nothing, 
said nothing on the head of his old love affair, and trembled with 
apprehension of he knew not very well what. A path of flowers 
stretched before him, but a shadow walked on it, a tall, handsome 
shadow, yet unfriendly. It is Mr. Wogan’s firm belief, based on 
experience, that a woman always finds everything out. The only 
questions are, when, and how will she take it? Sometimes it is 
a letter in the pocket of an old coat which the dear charitable 
creature is giving to a poor devil of a chairman. Sometimes it is 
a glance at a rout, which she shoots flying. Now it is a trinket, 
or a dead flower in a book, or a line marked in a poem, but there 
is always a trail of the past, and woman never misses to hit it. 
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George’s wooing seemed as flowery as the meadows about 
Avignon, white with fragrant narcissus, or as the gardens purple 
with Judas trees in spring. Rose was all parfait amour, and, in 
her eyes, Mr. Kelly was a hero, a clerical Montrose, or a Dundee 
of singular piety. Wogan has known women more zealous for the 
Cause, such as her Grace of Buckingham, or Madame de Méziéres, 
who had ever a private plot of her own running through the legs 
of our schemes, like a little dog at a rout, and tripping us up. To 
Miss Townley, George was the Cause, and the Cause was George, 
so that, in trutb, she was less of a Jacobite than a Georgite. 

There never had been such a George as hers for dragons. Why 
did he fight Mr. Scrope ? She was certain it was all for the Cause ! 
Indeed that casus belli, as the lawyers say, proved a puzzle. 
Why, in fact, did the Parson come to be lying on the flags, in 
receipt of a sword thrust of the first quality? George was the 
last man to brag of his services, but he was merely obliged to put 
the sword-thrust down to his credit with the Cause. His enemy 
had been a Whig, a dangerous spy, which was true, but not 
exactly all the iruth, about as much of it as a man finds good for 
a woman. 

Rose clasped her hands, raised her eyes to Heaven, and won- 
dered that it did not better protect the Right. What other deeds 
of arms had her warrior done? She hung on George imploring him 
to speak of deadly ’scapes, and of everything that it terrified her 
to hear. Mr. Kelly, in fact, had never drawn sword in anger 
before ; he was, by profession, a man of peace and of the pen. If 
ever he indulged a personal ambition, it would have been for a 
snug Irish deanery, and he communicated to Miss Townley a part 
of his favourite scheme, for leisure, a rose-hung parsonage, and 
Tully, his Roman friend. 

But the girl put this down to his inveterate modesty, remarked 
by all Europe in his countrymen. 

‘Nay, I know you have done more,’ she said one day alone 
with him in a bower of the garden. ‘ You have done something 
very brave and very great, beyond others. You helped to free 
the Queen from the Emperor’s prison at Innspruck !’ 

‘I!’ exclaimed Mr. Kelly in amazement. ‘What put that 
notion into the prettiest head in the world? Why, it was 
Nicholas’s brother Charles, with other Irish gentleman, Gaydon, 
Misset, and O’Toole, who did that feat; the world rings of it. I 
was in Paris at that time.’ 
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‘Then you did something greater and braver yet, that is a 
secret for State reasons; or else, why does the King give you such 
rich presents ?’ 

Mr. Kelly blushed as red as the flower after which his lady 
was named. 

‘Now,’ he thought, ‘how, in the name of the devil, did she 
hear of my gold and diamond snuff-box ?’ 

That trinket was lying on Lady Oxford’s table, but the face 
behind the mirror was now that of a handsomer man than either 
his Majesty, or Mr. Kelly, or Colonel Montague. Kelly knew 
nothing about that, but he blushed beautifully when Miss Townley 
spoke of a rich royal present. 

‘You blush,’ cried the girl, before he could find an answer. ‘I 
know you are hiding something, now.’ (And here she added to his 
pleasure without taking anything from his confusion), ‘Tell me 
why you blush to find it fame ?’ 

‘Troth, isn’t my face a mirror, and reflects your rosy one, my 
Rose ?’ answered Mr. Kelly, putting on a great deal of the brogue, 
to make her laugh. For, if a woman laughs, she is apt to lose 
sight of her idea. 

‘I must be told; I cannot trust you to show me how brave 
you are.’ 

‘ Well, then, I blushed, if I did, for shame that the King has 
to borrow money to help better men than me.’ 

‘I don’t care if he borrowed the money or not, for he could 
not have borrowed for a better purpose than to give you—— 
what I have seen.’ 

Mr. Kelly was pale enough now ; what in the wide world had 
she seen ? 

‘Seen in a dream, my dear; sure the King never gave me 
anything but my little pension.’ 

‘Then you know other kings, for who else give diamonds? 
Ah, you are caught! You have the Queen’s portrait set with 
diamonds ; whose else should it be, so beautiful a lady, and such 
stones? I saw it lying on your table the day we brought you 
home from the seat on the boulevard, when we thought’ (here 
Miss Rose hid her face on her lover’s shoulder, and her voice 
broke) ‘ that—you—would—die.’ 

Now was this rose wet with a shower, and when Kelly, like 
the glorious sun in heaven, had dried these pretty petals, what 
(Mr. Wogan puts it to the casuists) was the dear man to say? 
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What he thought was to curse Nick for holding his hand when 
he was about throwing Smilinda’s picture into the sea. 

What he said was that, under Heaven, but without great per- 
sonal danger, he had been the blessed means of detecting and 
defeating a wicked Hanoverian plot to kidnap and carry off from 
Rome the dear little Prince of Wales, and Mrs. Hughes, his Welsh 
nurse. ‘This prodigious fable George based on one of the many 
flying stories of the time. It satisfied Miss Townley’s curiosity 
(as, indeed, it was very apt to do), and George gave her the 
strictest orders never to breathe a word of the circumstance, which 
must be reckoned a sacred mystery of the royal family. He also 
remarked that the portrait flattered her Majesty (as painters will 
do), and that, though extremely pretty and gay, she had not that 
air of dignity and command, nor was so dark a beauty. ‘In fact, 
my dear,’ said George, ‘you might wear that portrait at the 
Elector’s Birth Night rout (if you could fall so low) and few 
people would be much the wiser. These Roman painters are 
satisfied with making a sitter pretty enough to please her, or him,’ 

George was driven to this flagrant incorrectness because, 
though Miss Townley had not yet seen the Queen’s portrait (her 
father having changed sides) she might see one any day, and find 
Mr. Kelly out. 

The girl was satisfied, and the thing went by, for the time. 
But, on Jater occasions, his conscience gnawing him, the good 
George very unwisely dropped out general hints of the unworthi- 
ness of his sex, and of himself in particular, as many an honest 
fellow has done. In Mr. Wogan’s opinion, byegones ought to be 
byegones, but it takes two to that bargain. Meanwhile Miss 
Rose might make as much or as little of her lover’s penitences as 
she chose, and, indeed, being a lass of gold, with a sense of honour 
not universal in her sex, and perfectly sure of him, she made 
nothing whatever, nor thought at all of the matter. 

But there was another dragon in the course that never yet 
ran smooth. The excellent surgeon, who had not recovered the 
fright of Preston, was obdurate. He had no dislike for Mr. 
Kelly, but a very great distaste for Mr. Kelly’s Cause. Rose 
might coax, the Parson might argue, Wogan might use all his 
blandishments—the good man was iron. In brief, Kelly must 
cease to serve the King or cease to hope for Rose. This was a 
hard choice, for indeed Mr. Kelly could not in honour leave 
hold of the threads of the plot which were then in his hands, 
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So much Dr. Townley was at last brought to acknowledge, and 
thereupon a compromise was come to. Mr. Kelly was to go over 
to England once again, on the last chance. The blow was to be 
struck in this spring of the year 1722. If it failed, or could not 
be struck, Mr. Kelly was to withdraw from the King’s affairs and 
earn his living by writing for the booksellers, and instructing 
youth, 

The Parson was the more ready to agree to this delay, because 
of a circumstance with which he was now acquainted. The 
Doctor and his daughter were themselves on the point of return- 
ing to England. Mr. Kelly aud Rose had no great difficulty in 
persuading the surgeon that he would find it more convenient 
to live in London than in the country, of the miseries of which 
they drew a very pathetic and convincing picture; and so, being 
assured that the delay would not mean a complete separation, 
they accepted the plan and fell to mapping out their lives, 

They chose the sort of house they would live in, and where, 
whether in Paris or in England: they furnished it from roof to 
cellar. 

‘There must be a room for Nick,’ said the Parson, ‘so that 
he can come in and out as if to his own house.’ 

Mr. Wogan had borne his part in persuading Dr. Townley, 
without a thought of the great change which the Parson’s mar- 
riage meant for him. But these words, and the girl’s assent, 
and above all a certain unconscious patronage in their voices, 
struck the truth into him with something of a shock. 

Mr. Wogan escaped from the room, and walked about in the 
garden. These two men, you are to understand, had been 
boys together, George being by some years the older, and 
had quarrelled and fought and made friends again twenty 
times in a day. Mr. Kelly bore, and would bear till his 
dying day, a little scar on his cheek close to his ear, where he 
was hit by a mallet which Wogan heaved at him one day that he 
was vexed. Wogan never noticed that scar but a certain plea- 
surable tenderness came over him. His friendship with the 
Parson had been, as it were, the heart of his boyhood. And 
in after years it had waxed rather than diminished. ‘he pair 
of them could sit one on each side of a fire in perfect silence 
for an hour together, and yet converse intelligibly to each other 
all the while. Well, here was Mr. Wogan alone in the darkness 
of the little garden at Avignon now. The Rhone looked 
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very cold beneath the stars, and the fields entirely desolate 
and cheerless. Yet he gazed that way persistently, for if he 
turned his head towards the house he saw a bright window across 
which the curtains were not drawn, and a girl’s fair hair shining 
gold against a man’s black periwig. Mr. Wogan had enough 
sense to strangle his jealousy that night, and was heartily 
ashamed of it the next morning when he bade the couple good- 
bye and set out for Paris. 

Mr. Kelly took his leave a few days later, being now sufficiently 
recovered to travel. The precise date was the eighth of April. 
To part from Rose you may well believe was a totally different 
matter from his adieus to Smilinda. Nothing would serve the 
poor girl, who had no miniature and diamonds to give, but to 
sacrifice what she prized most in the world after her father and 
her lover. 

‘You cannot take me,’ she said with a tearful little laugh, 
‘but you shall take Harlequin, who made us acquainted. That 
way you will not be altogether alone.’ 

Harlequin wagged his tail, and sat up on his hind legs as 
though he thoroughly approved of the proposal, and Mr. Kelly, to 
whom the poodle could not but be an inconvenience, had not the 
heart to refuse the gift. 

George had to give as well as to take, and felt even less blessed 
in giving than in receiving. For Miss Rose must have a souvenir 
of him, too, and what should it be but that inestimable testi- 
mony to her lover’s loyalty and courage, the Portrait of the 
Queen! There was no way of escape, and thus, as a memorial of 
Mr, Kelly’s singular attachment to the best of Causes and of 
Queens, Miss Townley was treasuring the likeness of the incom- 
parable Smilinda, The ladies, in the nature of things, could 
never meet, George reckoned, for the daughter of the exiled 
country physician would not appear among the London fashion- 
ables. 

In Paris, on his road to London, Mr. Kelly visited the Duke of 
Mar, who most unfortunately took notice of the dog, and asked 
him what he purposed to do with it. 

‘My Lord,’ replied Kelly, ‘ when I am on my jaunts Harlequin 
will find a home with the Bishop of Rochester, whose wife has a 
great liking for dogs. The poor lady is ill, and, alas, near to her 
death ; the Bishop is fretting under the gout, and his wife’s sick- 
ness, and the jealousies among the King’s friends, Moreover, he 
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is much occupied with building his tomb in the Abbey, so that, 
altogether, their house is of the gloomiest, and Harlequin may do 
something to lighten it.’ 

For the poodle had more accomplishments than any dog that 
ever the Parson had met with, and this he demonstrated to 
the Duke of Mar by putting him through his tricks. The Duke 
laughed heartily, and commended the Parson’s kindliness towards 
his patron. But in truth the Parson never did a worse day’s work 
in the whole of his life. 


( To be contin ued.) 
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Mixed Metaphors. 


[J\HE good wine needs no bush, yet I sow 
My wild oats under the rose ; 
And I pluck sour grapes from a thorn in the flesh 
Where the crumpled rose-leaf grows. 


’ 


I show the white feather that flocks together, 
I pick the crow as it flies; oe 

Thére’s a flash in the pan of my Parthian dart, 
And the green-eyed monster dies. 


I eat the leek with a grain of salt, 
Though my salad days are o’er; 

I give the last straw to the golden calf, 
To keep the wolf from the door. 


I mounted my hobby to go to the dogs, 
And I won my spurs as I passed, 

For I scotched the earliest worm as it turned 
Down the long lane at last. 


I have crossed the Rubicon, burned my boats, 
As I fled from chimeras dire ; 

And the oil on the waters smelt of the lamp, 
When I set the Thames on fire. 


My geese are all swans, and their golden eggs 
In a mare’s nest mostly are laid ; 
And I fear I have let the cat out of the bag, 
’ Though I meant to have belled her instead. 


FRANK Ritcpie, 
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A Farmer's Year. 


BEING HIS COMMONPLACE BOOK FOR 1898. 


1X. 


Naturalism —Wanted, a Kicking-strap — Allotment Crops — Price of Garden 
Stuff—Good Blood versus Bad—Docks on the Marshes—Hoeing under Dith- 
culties—Drying Wet Hay—The Blooming of Wheat—The First Breath of 
Summer—Female Labour—Transplanting Mangold—Macbine-mowing Laid 
Grass—Barleys at Bedingham—The Fly—Flowers and Birds in Websdill Wood 
-—The Season Up to Date—The Shed at Baker’s—Woodton Hall and Church 
—The Infamous Dowsing—Forgotten Brides—Epitaphs—Wealth of the 
Georgian Era—The Hay on Nos. 5 and 11—Effect of Sheeping Pastures— 
Treading of Land by Sheep~—Weaning Lambs—Haysel at Bedingham—Konhl- 
rabi and Pigeons—A Wicked Pony—A Stormy Sunset—Hay Heating on the 
Stack—Committee on Old Age Pensions—The Benefices Bill—Ulsters in July 
—Scene on the Back Lawn—Feeding Cattle in 1557—Two Views of a Crop— 
St. Swithun’s Day—American Reapers—The Cattle and the Young Willows— 
The Docks on the Marsh—Sparrows in the Wheat. 


UNE 23.—To-day was bench day, but there was no business 
except that of affiliation orders. In one of the cases the man, 
who had brought a young girl, a servant in his parents’ house, into 
trouble, kept her from informing her mother of the facts by threaten- 
ing—so she swore, and it was not contradicted---that if she did he 
‘would cut her throat.’ After this sequel, I wonder with what feel- 
ings that couple regard each other to-day. Some experience as a 
barrister in the Probate Court, and more of the cases which come 
before magistrates, makes me wonder at the hardihood of those 
who suggest that ‘naturalism’ of the French school should be 
attempted in English fiction. If the naturalism is to be real—and 
half the truth is but of little value—such matters as I have in- 
stanced, together with the details of mental disease and of moral 
obliquities, must be reported faithfully. Nature in these aspects 
should be set out asshe is. This, at any rate among English-speak- 
ing peoples, is, I suppose, impossible at present ; indeed, I think 
that I could furnish a few rural incidents, which some might be 
inclined to reject as beyond belief, that would cause even the 
intrepid author of La Terre to hesitate. Yet they have been 
proved in court by satisfactory evidence, including that of the 
freely offered testimony of the parties concerned, 
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Here is a terrible example of what may happen to people for 
want of a kicking-strap. Yesterday the ostler of the King’s Head 
Hotel, a very worthy and careful man, attended with a brougham 
to drive a bride, the daughter of a farmer, to church. So soon 
as he had started with the bride and her parents, the horse, an’ 
animal hitherto supposed to be inoffensive, commenced kicking 
furiously. So high did it kick that it struck the driver on the 
forehead, cutting it to the bone and knocking him nearly sense- 
less. He fell from the box and, catching his leg between the 
wheel and the body of the brougham, broke it in two places. 
Even then, however, he did not leave go of the reins, but clung 
to them so tenaciously that the horse was pulled over on to its 
side, and the bride and her parents escaped unhurt, while the 
driver was removed to Ditchingham Hospital. It is hoped 
that he will recover; but at his age the case is serious. The 
mare is supposed to have been stung by a wasp or hornet; cer- 
tainly, when I examined her to-day, I saw a lump upon her 
stomach that seemed to have been caused by a sting. Moral: 
Always use a kicking-strap. 

June 25.—Yesterday was wretched, cold and dull with occa- 
sional rain-storms and a strong sou’-west wind. To-day is even 
worse. In the morning a cloudy sky and wind, and in the after- 
noon came violent rains diversified by thunder and lightning. 
Before dinner time the men were working in the hay on Baker’s ; 
but after it had all been aired by the tosser, and just as they were 
beginning to get it on tothe cock, down fell the rain again, so that 
the only progress which this hay has made is towards decomposi- 
tion. After dinner the men went to work cutting out the beet on 
Baker's, No. 44, a slow job indeed owing to the furious growth of 
weeds, which, even when hoed out, do not die in such weather as 
this, but very frequently root again in the furrows. 

This morning I walked through some of the land that I let in 
allotments, as I wished to see what crops are most grown by the 
holders. I found that potatoes are chiefly in favour, while next 
to them comes beet. Wherever the plant of these has failed for 
a yard or so, or even less, the husbandmen sow a pinch of swede 
seed, which in due course they thin out to one or two roots as 
may be required. But little market-garden stuff is grown, as 
there is practically no market for it. This I have found out by 
experience, as the man in charge of the Lodge garden, which is 
one of the best in this neighbourhood, has been instructed to sell 
the produce that is not wanted. He tells me that, with the 
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exception of potatoes, which come on early in this sheltered spot, 
he can get no price for anything, asparagus not excepted. Clearly 
it would be cheaper to buy vegetables than to keep up a garden. 

I went to look at the seven young purchased home-breds, and 
two of my own in-calf red-poll heifers that are running on the 
dry marsh, No, 18. They are doing well, all of them, and the 
heifers, which are the progeny of two of my best cows, seem 
really beautiful animals. It is curious to notice the difference 
between these high-bred things and the seven steers. They also 
are red and polled; indeed I think that a bull from my herd was 
their father or grandfather, for I sold him as a young thing to 
the farmer who bred them; but their coats are many degrees 
lighter in colour, their limbs less fine, and generally they lack 
the unmistakable signs of breeding. 

There is a thick crop of grass on the low marsh, No. 19, but it 
seems to be very wet at bottom, owing, doubtless, to the recent 
floods. Moreover, the docks are legion. Ever since I have had this 
marsh in hand it has been cut annually for hay, which makes it 
almost impossible for men to go on it in suitable—by which must 
be understood wet—weather to draw the docks. Also up to the 
present we never seem to have had time to tackle this troublesome 
and laborious task. Being one of those things that can stand over, 
it is always left to stand over. At the best, to get these marshes 
quite clear of docks would, I fear, be practically impossible, for as 
fast as they are destroyed the flood water deposits a fresh supply 
of seed. 

June 28.—Sunday the 26th was heavy and dull, with storms 
of rain in the morning, while yesterday was dreadfully cold, wet, 
and tempestuous. We finished cutting out the beet at Baker’s as 
best we could, though it was difficult for the men to stand in the 
slop, and the showers fell so heavily that from time to time they 
were obliged to take shelter. The rest of the hands were engaged 
in cartiug the manure from Baker’s and heaping it on the layer, 
No. 45, where it will stand till the time comes to spread it in 
autumn. It looks curious to see a compost heap among the 
mown hay, but we want to empty the yard preparatory to the 
building of the shed that is to cover it in; also there is little else 
for the labourers to do in such weather. 

To-day is again very cold and damp, with a piercing northerly 
wind, but in the afternoon the sun shone out intermittently till 
about five o’clock, when a dense haze, that looked like the approach 
of thunder-rain, spread itself over earth and sky, though no rain 
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followed. All the men were at work in the hay, some of them 
engaged in turning and re-making cocks on the All Hallows layer, 
No. 37. It is high time that these were attended to, for the 
bottoms of them (which now become the tops) that have been 
lying all this while upon the wet ground, are beginning literally 
to stink. Everybody else who is available is down in Baker's 
field, No. 45, trying to get the layer, which for a long while has 
been steadily and daily drenched, made into cocks. This is the 
process : 

First the men go down the lines of stuff with forks, turning 
them and throwing to one side any particularly wet lumps; then, 
after the hay has been thus treated and lain a while todry, comes 
the horse-tosser, breaking up the whisps and airing it. Next fol- 
lows the horse-rake, which rakes it into lines, the man seated on 
the machine from time to time freeing the roll of hay from the 
hollow of the rake by means of a lever at his side, which lifts all 
the prongs simultaneously, to be dropped again immediately the 
line is cleared. Lastly, as soon as it is dry enough, come other men 
with forks and build it into cocks of convenient size. 

I notice that the wheat is beginning to come into bloom, for 
on what will be the sheath of each grain appear odd little worm- 
shaped anthers or flowers, or what in our ignorance most of us 
believe to be flowers. Now it is that we require dry, warm, and 
quiet weather, for unless they have this while they are blooming 
the wheats do not often cast well. After our recent experiences, 
however, to hope for hot and sunny days seems Utopian. 

June 29.—The improbable has happened; to-day is fine and 
warm—our first taste of summer. We have been carting hay from 
the All Hallows layer as fast as we can, and I am glad to say that 
by night we had secured most of it. In the All Hallows beet, 
No. 29, Mrs. Fairhead, the wife of one of my horsemen, is engaged 
in singling the mangolds, that is in drawing out all superfluous 
plants, leaving those that are to go on for crop at a distance of 
from a foot to eighteen inches apart. I think that this is about 
the only field labour in which women are now employed in our 
parts, unless it be occasionally as pickers of stones. I believe that 
fifty years ago they worked much more upon the land, and this 
seems to be borne out by old prints of agricultural occupations. 
Thus in Stephens’s ‘ Book of the Farm,’ four women and one man 
are represented as engaged in winnowing corn, the man acting 
as driver, and the women as riddlers and feeders. Again, in 
measuring up corn, four women appear as against one man, the 
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man doing the measuring and the women all the hard work. Also 
in a representation of the feeding of an old-fashioned thrashing 
machine, it is women who are carrying sheaves from the mow to 
the mouth of the machine. 

It is indeed a good thing that women should no longer be 
expected to undertake this heavy labour, for which they are un- 
suited by nature. Jt may be answered that women work in the 
fields in other parts of the world, among the African tribes for 
instance, or, to come nearer home, in Normandy and Brittany. I 
have often seen the Zulu and Basuto women at their toil, which 
chiefly consists of hoeing, but I cannot say that it ever impressed 
me as being of a character likely todo them harm. Natives are 
very kind to their women-folk and children, and for the most part 
would not overwork them. The horrors that we read of in the 
police-court reports, or, let us say, in the monthly journal of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, are unknown, 
and would, indeed, be impossible, among such sections of the Bantu 
people as I lave mixed with. It is in Christian. monogamous 
britain that the enlightened and educated citizen beats the last 
breath out of his wife with a poker, or devises fiendish tortures 
for the bodies of his little children ; the poor misguided black 
man shrinks from such things. 

Perhaps the native women know that at the worst they have 
nothing more than a scolding to expect, or perhaps the pressure of 
competition has not yet overtaken them ; at any rate, they always 
seemed to me to mix their work with the pleasures of gossip, and, 
should any excuse arise, to be quite ready to postpone it for a 
while. How different it is in France, where one may see women 
prematurely old and haggard, struggling up some hill bearing 
on their backs a great basket filled with filthy manure, or even 
playing the parts of animals to drag an implement through the 
soil. Let us be thankful that the day of such things has gone by 
in England. 

I do not mean to imply, however, that even singling beet is 
child’s play, for, until one gets used to it, I cannot imagine any 
more back-breaking task, especially in a hot sun. Still, it isa 
means of earning afew shillings, of which some of the older school 
of labourers’ wives, whose children are off their hands, are glad 
to avail themselves ; moreover, it is healthful, and does them no 
physical harm. 

There is a belief here that mangold will not bear transplant- 
ing, or at the least will never thrive after it. To satisfy myself 
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about the matter, I collected some good plants that had been 
singled out by Mrs. Fairhead without injury to their roots, and 
with my spud dibbled them into a blank space on a baulk near the 
gate where the sparrows have destroyed the seedlings. As the 
Jand is wet they will have a good chance, and I shall be able to 
watch what happens to them. 

The barley is now in full ear, but it is still rather yellow in 
colour. 

June 30.—To-day has been dull and showery, with a thick 
close air in the afternoon. As the hay cannot be stirred in such 
weather, the men have been employed hoeing and on other jobs 
about the farm. Fairhead has been at work cutting the new 
pasture, No. 5, which was laid down with last year’s crop of 
barley. Notwithstanding the drought of 1897, the seeds took 
well, making an excellent bottom, which, I think, has been some- 
what improved by running the ewes on it for a little while before 
it was shut down for hay. The crop of grass is heavy, with a 
great deal of clover in it, but much ‘ laid’ by the winds and rains, 
This makes it necessary to exercise great care in the cutting, as 
the machine can only be driven against the grain of the grass, 
that is, in the contrary direction to which it is laid; otherwise, 
it merely shears off the tops of the stuff, leaving the bulk of it on 
the ground. To cut a field thus means that the mower cannot 
be worked for more than half the round, as the knife must be 
lifted and put out of gear for all that part of the journey when 
the horses are walking in the direction in which the grass is laid. 
Mowing with a machine is very simple work if the crop stands 
stiff and upright, for then it is only necessary to drive the horses 
round and round in an ever lessening circle until all is down. 
But if, as is frequently the case, the grass is flattened by wind 
and rain, it requires thought and skill to cut it to the best 
advantage. 

At Bedingham this afternoon I found the wheats in full bloom 
and looking very tall and strong. Of the barley, that on No. 5 
seems by far the best; indeed, by comparison with it the other 
two fields are yellow and stunted, owing to the long-continued 
cold and wet. No. 5, it may be remembered, was the piece first 
sown, having been drilled on February 1, a very early date for 
this heavy land. Hood was somewhat opposed to this rash ven- 
ture, but I was in favour of it, as all the best authorities seem to 
agree that if only the land is in proper order, the earlier barley is 
got in the better the chance of a good cast and sample. It must 
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be borne in mind, however, that this field has received a dressing 
of crushed-bone manure, whereas the other two have had none, to 
which, and not to the early drilling, its superior appearance may 
be due, The kohl-rabi and the beet look fairly well, though both 
these crops require dry weather and sun. The swedes, on the 
other hand, which share the newly drained field, No. 18, with the 
kohl-rabi, are a total failure, for that dreadful insect, the ‘ fly,’ 
has taken them off so completely that to-day we have re-drilled 
the land with white turnip. The fly, I hear, has been very 
destructive this season in the neighbourhood of Bedingham, but, 
oddly enough, at Ditchingham, we have been little troubled with 
it, indeed I never remember a better plant of swedes on this land. 
I hope that we are now fairly safe from its ravages, as the belief 
here is that it does not do much harm after the longest day, 
which is now a week behind us. 

The red-poll ox which I think of showing, has improved con- 
siderably, especially in the bind quarters, but the iron-roofed 
shed under which he lives is hot, notwithstanding the hedge-side 
rubbish which has been thrown on to the roof to break the force 
of the sun, and cattle never make good progress when they are 
heated and teased by flies. ‘To remedy this, I have told Moore to 
get the carpenter to cut out two or three feet of boarding at the 
back of the shed, and to make a sliding shutter to close the 
opening when needful. 

I never knew a place so fertile in wild orchids as is Websdill 
Wood. To-day I found quantities of a new variety, Orchis macu- 
lata, that have appeared now that the Orchis latifolia have done 
blooming. The maculatas, which have spotted leaves, though 
not so richly coloured as the latifolia, are very beautiful and 
attractive flowers. The wood seems to be full of nesting par- 
tridges. In walking about it to pick the orchids I put a sitting 
bird off her nest, in which were thirteen eggs. Also I started 
two other couples of birds, which, by their curious behaviour, 
showed me that their young were hidden somewhere in the 
grass. They flew a few yards, then settled again and ran about 
in an agitated fashion, apparently with the design of persuading 
me to try to catch them and leave the neighbourhood of their 
chicks, of which, search as I would, I could see no trace. I 
heard the corncrake calling loudly in the fields round the 
wood; it is very difficult to locate the exact spot from which 
the sound comes; indeed I have never yet succeeded in the 
attempt. 
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July 1.—Half the year has now gone by. So far it has been a 
somewhat curious one, considered from the farming point of 
view. It opened with mild and beautiful weather, followed by a 
cold stormy spring and a wet and bitter early summer, with a 
general prevalence of northerly and north-easterly winds. The 
strange thing is, under the circumstances, that the crops should 
look so well as they do. Hay, which does not require much 
warmth, is everywhere a heavy ‘cut,’ though doubtless more sun 
would have improved the quality. Wheats are tall and strong, 
but it remains to be seen how they will fill. Barleys look only 
moderate, but with fine warm weather may yet be a good sample. 
Oats seem rather short in the straw, and I doubt whether they 
will give anything like the return expected from this crop if it is 
to pay, namely, double the yield per acre that can be credited to 
wheat. Beet are about a three-quarter plant, but backward ; 
they are sun lovers, and we have had no sun. Swedes are a very 
full plant in this village. Beans are tall in the stalk, but the 
cold seems to have prevented them from podding satisfactorily, so 
that I fear they will give but a light yield per acre; indeed, con- 
trary to general experience, spring beans seem to be better than 
autumn sown. Pease, on the other hand, look well with us. All 
nature is now crying aloud for warmth and sunshine, and upon 
the character of the weather during the coming month will to a 
very large extent depend the amount and quality of the year’s 
increase. Wretched as it has been so far, I prefer it (speaking 
as a farmer) to the scorching suns and rainless days of recent 
summer seasons, 

To-day is dull and rather cold, but as the rain has held off we 
are carting hay. That from the All Hallows layer, No. 37, having 
been in cock has taken no great harm, but the stuff from Baker’s, 
No. 45, is much damaged, and will, I think, need to pass through 
the chaffing machine before it comes to the manger. We are still 
cutting on No. 5 with the machine, but owing to the grass being 
so laid and twisted it is a tedious and difficult job. This morning 
Robson, Hood, and I had a great confabulation as to the roofing 
in of the cattle-yard at Baker’s. The span is very wide, namely, 
twenty-eight feet, and we came to the conclusion that two rows of 
oak posts will be necessary for the support of the roof. Galvanised 
iron is not heavy in itself, but the strain comes in winter, when it 
may chance to be covered with six or eight inches of snow, 
weighing, I suppose, a good many tons. This shed will remain 
my property, since I am putting it up as a tenant’s fixture, and 
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at the end of my tenancy it must either be taken over by valuation 
or sold for what the materials will fetch. 

July 6.—On the night of the lst we had torrents of rain, 
which stopped the haymaking and set all hands carting and 
hoeing. Truly this year Candlemas has been as good as its word. 

On Sunday I went to afternoon service at Woodton, which is 
quite close to Bedingham, the two churches being not more than 
a thousand yards apart as the crow flies. Indeed, Bedingham 
seems to have been the ‘mother’ church of Woodton, and it is 
several times mentioned in the registers that certain leading 
inhabitants of the latter place and of Topcroft received the Sacra- 
ments there. I believe also that in old days two chapels existed 
in Bedingham church dedicated to Woodton and to Topcroft, by 
which I understand that they were set apart for the use of the 
dwellers in those villages. Woodton church is a small but very 
curious and ancient building, standing quite away from the village 
but near to the site of the Hall, which was pulled down, so says 
tradition, by an owner who lived some miles away, and who feared 
that after his death his wife would return to live at Woodton, 
the home which she preferred. At least it is gone, and there 
remain of it now but the well, part of the stables, used as a 
keeper’s cottage, the crumbling walls of the old garden, and a 
tangled woodland still known as the Lady’s Walk. Alas, poor 
lady, you cannot be more forgotten and dilapidated than is your 
earthly home to-day ! 

The tower of the church (I speak entirely from local informa- 
tion and without guarantee, being myself ignorant on the point) 
is what is called a ‘Thane’s tower,’ that is a tower such as, 
according to tradition, Thanes alone were allowed to build. The 
peculiarity of Thanes’ towers seems to be that, like this at 
Woodton, they have four little windows in them looking to the 
cardinal points of the compass. Possibly the Thanes sat behind 
them and watched for their enemies, or possibly they were put to 
some other purpose; at any rate, after the Thanes and their 
régime were done with, the Normans finished the tower in a 
different style of flint work. The font, which is square in shape, 
with carved panels and supported on moulded pillars, is pure 
Norman. For more than two hundred years it was supposed to 
be quite plain stone work, till, in a happy hour, Miss Long, the 
daughter of the present rector, chanced to examine it and found 
that it had been bricked or plastered up, doubtless to avoid the 
destructive zeal of the infamous William Dowsing or one of his 
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associates. Dowsing was appointed ‘visitor’ to the Suffolk 
charches by the Earl of Manchester in 1643, and raged through 
them terribly, destroying whatever beautiful thing could be 
found, whether it were carving, or statuary, or pictured glass, or 
paintings, upon the plea that they were popish and superstitious. 
Indeed, this pious wrecker and ruffian kept a journal of his per- 
formances, which is sorry reading for us to-day; but still more 
sorry is it to see where his hammer has been at work, as, for 
instance, in the lovely fane of Blythborough, in Suffolk. From 
church to church this Vandal rushed, wrecking as he went; it is 
recorded, indeed, that he ruined eleven of them in one day. 
Whether he himself came into Norfolk I am not certain, but if he 
did not his fellows and subordinates did, for here at Ditchingham 
they have broken off the heads of the sculptured saints at the foot 
of the tower and defaced the sacred emblems of the Bleeding 
Heart surrounded by a crown of thorns. Little wonder that the 
poor clergymen of that generation took fright, and in some 
instances, if time was given them, plastered up the fonts and hid 
such of their treasures as were portable. For the most part, when 
they were able to do this, the carved work escaped, as the icono- 
clasts were in too great a hurry and had too much congenial 
sacrilege on hand to search for anything that was not plainly 
visible. 

In Woodton church there still exists a great part of the stair- 
case which led to the niche where, in pre-Reformation days, the 
Host was elevated in the presence of the congregation. The place 
can yet be seen where the rood beam was built into the wall, and 
the local tradition is that the rector was in the habit of preaching 
from the centre of the beam. This legend I decline to believe, 
since, having with some difficulty scrambled up the little stairway 
and inspected the site, I am convinced that no elderly clergyman 
could have crawled along a ten-inch beam and spoken from the 
centre of it, standing at a considerable elevation above the floor of 
the church. Had he attempted it, vacancies in the cure of souls 
at Woodton would have been frequent; indeed, I doubt whether 
any preacher accustomed to emphasise his points with appropriate 
action would have survived a month. 

On the exterior of several of the windows of this church are 
little sculptures of an exceptionally refined and charming character 
representing the coiffed heads of nuns or queens. In the chancel 
also is a very beautiful and quite perfect monument of alabaster, 
for, having been wisely placed high up in the wall, it is out of reach 
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of easy ravage by boys and Puritans. This statue is erected to the 
memory of Anne, wife of Robert Suckling, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Wodehouse of Kimberley and Dame Blanche, daughter of the Lord 
Carey, Baron of Hunsdon (query, Hunstanton). The face of the 
kneeling figure is turned towards the east, and, because of its 
position in the deep niche, I doubt if anyone has seen it quite 
clearly since it was placed there generations ago, unless it he 
those who from time to time have had the curiosity to examine it 
by aid of a ladder. 

A few pages back I stated my belief that the registers in this 
neighbourhood were written up at the beginning by a clerk who 
travelled from church to church. Here, at Woodton, oddly 
enough, I have discovered his name, for he has scribbled it in 
unmistakable writing upon the fly-leaf of the first register. It 
was Spendlove; probably the brother or son of a rector of Woodton 
of that name. 

About the year 1730 printed forms of register-books began to 
be issued, in which, as they do to-day, the brides and bridegrooms 
signed their names, or, rather, made their marks, for not one in a 
score of them could write. In that day they very seldom used 
the x which is now the common token of illiterates. Such 
marks as these, | , or G, were the favourite signs, especially 
among the women. It is pathetic to look at the long succession 
of these little marks, made every one of them with a trembling 
hand, and to reflect that they are all that remain, absolutely the 
only record, of those forgotten brides who generations since bent 
one by one over this shabby, faded book. They have departed so 
completely that even those in whose bodies their blood runs do 
not so much as know that they existed, and these wavering signs, 
which no one ever sees, made by them in the supreme moment of 
their lives, are all that is left to show that once they breathed 
this very air, walked these fields, and passed beneath this ancient 
porch to baptism, to bridal, and to burial. 

I never heard of labouring people, or even of the farmer class, 
taking the trouble to consult a register, but were they to do so, 
most of them could establish their pedigrees, at any rate for the 
last three hundred and fifty years, with much more certainty 
than most of their betters. It is probable, however, village 
morality being what it is, that in most cases a descent during 
such a period of time would not always have been such as is 
recognised by law. It would include a proportion of bars 
sinister. 
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Here are a couple of curious epitaphs from Woodton church :— 
On astone under the symbol of a skull and cross-bones end an 
hour-glass with wings rising from it, is cut: 


My breath is stopt, 
My glass is run, 
My life is cropt, 
And I have done. 


The second is from a brass: 


In Wootton porch among these stones 
I craved leave to lay my bones 
Erasmus Stanhow inter is heere 

The 1 October the 78 year. 


This is confirmed by the registers, which state that ‘ Erasmus 
Stanhaw of St. Margarite in Suffolk was buried heere Oct ye Ist 
1678.’ 

In the register-box was a torn piece of paper, which proved to 
be an interesting memento of the time when, in order to give 
encouragement to the wool trade, every corpse must by law be 
wrapped in a woollen shroud. Here is a copy of it : 

‘Elizabeth Wirr made oath 19th Jan. 1756 that the Body of 
Anne Squire Deceased and Buried in the Church of Wotton, was 
not wrapt, or Bound up with any material, But Sheeps wool only 
and that the Coffin was not lined or Faced with any thing but 
Sheeps Wool only. 

‘Sworn before me Francis Johnson Vicar of Brook. 

‘In Presence of ANNE CHURCH 

MARY LINCOLN’ 


I forgot to say that the hall at Woodton which was pulled 
down is reported to have been practically a replica of that in this 
parish, having been built by the same architect. I do not refer 
to the old Ditchingham Hall where lived the early Bedingfelds and, 
I suppose, the Bozards before them, but to the new house built 
about one hundred and eighty years ago. 

To me it is a perfect mystery whence came all the wealth that 
enabled so many families which had never been remarkable for 
riches to build or re-build large houses in and about the Georgian 
era. In this district alone there exist a number of them which, 
even when labour and materials were cheaper than they are 
to-day, must still have cost great sums, to say nothing of the 
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considerable income required to keep them up. In days when so 
much wine and other liquor was consumed housekeeping cannot 
have been cheap in a large establishment, whatever may have 
been the price of meat and milk. 

Yesterday we were carting hay from the new pasture, No. 5; 
it is an excellent crop and of good quality, but to-day the weather 
is so threatening that we are afraid to open the cocks. We have 
finished cutting the three-acre, No. 11. This was the first pasture 
that I laid down, the land being about the worst I have on the 
farm. So lately as last year, indeed, doubts were expressed as to 
whether the grasses would stand, and therefore I am the more 
delighted to see it throw up so splendid a crop of hay. The grass 
is so thick and fine that the machine can scarcely toss it, as the 
hay winds up ‘ like a cart-rope,’ or rather like the bonds that are 
used in thatching stacks. All of this I attribute to the sheep, 
which were penned here at the beginning of the year. Indeed, 
their beneficent effect upon the pasture is proved by one little 
circumstance. I think that farther back in this book I mentioned 
that for some cause, which I forget, a certain corner of this field 
was left unfolded. Also, as it happened in one small fold, the 
sheep lay for ‘two nights. I have remembered these spots and 
watched the results. They are that on the double fold the crop 
is even heavier than elsewhere, whereas in the corner which was 
unmanured except by the lambs which ran over it, its propor- 
tionate bulk is less by quite a half than that of the rest of the 
field. The same thing is observable on the little piece of old 
pasture next to the three-acre. Here the sheep were penned for 
one night and then taken away because a dog from Bungay came 
and harried the lambs. On the spot where they lay that one 
night there is certainly half as much grass again as elsewhere, an 
this although the meadow was heavily fed last year. Certainly 
my belief in the value of sheeping pastures, and especially those 
which are young and only half established, seems so far to be 
justified by the results. That of sheep, however, is, I believe, 
among the hottest of manures, and if applied in quantity to light 
land often causes it to burn, that is to scald and turn brown in 
hot weather. With clay lands such as those under discussion it 
is a different matter. 

We have also been cutting the new pasture, No. 10, which was, 
I think, the third piece I laid down. This has not been sheeped, 
so that the crop is nothing like that on No. 11, although on the 
whole a good one. By much the heaviest cut is down a breadth 
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of it opposite the first gate, and this again is to be accounted for 
by the action of manure, for true indeed is the old farming saying, 
‘Muck is the mother of money.’ Of course all the field has been 
heavily fed by cows, but cows do not improve land in anything 
like the same ratio as sheep, or cake-fed stock, or, I believe, even 
horses, for the reason that the goodness of what they eat goes for 
the most part into the milk. Lying as it does near to the cattle- 
sheds, it has been our custom, whenever the trimmings from the 
roots accumulate inconveniently, to cart them into this field and 
scatter them there. As, however, it takes a great many root 
trimmings to fill even one cart, of course all the field does not get 
the benefit of the dose, and thus it happens that the hay is so 
much thicker on the belt which has thus been dressed. 

During the last day or two Peachey has been ploughing and 
harrowing that portion of the vetch field, No. 21, which has been 
fed off by the sheep. Our original idea was to green-soil (that is 
feed off a growing crop upon) the whole of this little field, and 
afterwards to plant it with Indian corn, as we did with great success 
in the case of some other land last year. Owing to the heaviness 
of the vetch crop, however, this has proved impracticable, so we 
are leaving more than half of it to stand for seed, which always 
comes in useful and saves the expense of buying. Notwithstand- 
ing the wet, that part which has been fed is extraordinarily hard, 
and even after being harrowed and rolled is quite unfit to be 
sown until a good rain falls. No other stock tread land so close 
as sheep, especially in wet weather, as their sharp little feet press 
and re-press every inch of it a score of times, till it becomes of the 
consistency of a green brick, or that variety of building material, 
now rarely used, which we know in this county as clay lump. 

All the ewes have now gone to Bedingham to run in Websdill 
Wood until the remaining lambs are thoroughly weaned. In a 
fortnight’s time or so the Southdown ewes will return from Bed- 
ingham, when they and the lambs will be fatted together for the 
butcher, a fate which the blackface ewes escape, as we are holding 
them for breeding another year. 

At Bedingham this afternoon I found them carting hay from 
the two-and-a-half-acre new pasture, No. 10, which was laid down 
last year. It isa very good crop. No. 19, by the wood, has also 
been cut—a capital crop. The farming reader may remember 
that this was the first field laid down at Bedingham, that in which 
the deep-rooted seeds were sown according to Mr. Elliott’s receipt, 
and it is for this reason that I watch it with peculiar interest. 
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Up to the present the plan has certainly answered admirably, and, 
so far as I can judge, the field, which, beyond feeding and a partial 
dressing of mud, has received no manure, looks like making a 
really sound pasture on land out of which I was told pasture 
could not be created. The herbs, and especially the chicory, it 
is true, throw up stout and somewhat unsightly stalks, which even 
now are rather tough to cut, but these, while young, are perfectly 
edible and make no great show in the withering hay. 

Here at Bedingham the haysel is conducted in the old fashion, 
for we have no cutting machine and no horse-tosser. This is the 
routine. The men, three of them, mow till breakfast time, or 
perhaps till dinner, then, if the weather is fine, they turn the hay 
cut two days or so before, and, if necessary, cock it, in the after- 
noon carting such of the stuff as is ready. It is a somewhat slow 
process, but while the ‘make’ is good it answers well enough. 
There is no doubt, however, that even in a small holding farmers 
who possess modern machines have a great advantage over their 
poorer neighbours. Without them the time of the entire force 
on the farm is occupied with the hay and other absolutely neces- 
sary tasks, such as the feeding of the stock. With them a man 
can generally be spared to attend to other matters which, at this 
time of the year, are apt to press; for instance, horse-hoeing, 
cutting out, or singling in the roots fields, where, as always, the 
weeds grow apace. 

I find that there are disadvantages in planting kohl-rabi near 
a wood, as it appears to be a plant for which pigeons have a 
very particular affection; at any rate, they have devoured a 
great number of the leaves. It is said that ‘ mawkins,’ or scare- 
crows, have no terrors for these bold bad birds, and as labourers 
for the most part have neither the skill nor the time to go a 
shooting, the ‘ dows’ work their will unmolested. 

This evening I was a witness of a singular and expensive 
exhibition of temper on the part of a young pony which I have 
bred, the progeny of, I think, a little Russian mare and a high- 
stepping hackney cob. This animal has been broken and for a 
few weeks driven regularly, though I fear not far enough. Te- 
night the groom put it in the cart with the assistance of another 
man, but instead of starting as usual the pony reared up four or 
five times straight on end; so high, indeed, that I feared he 
would fall backwards. Finding that he could do nothing in this 
fashion, after a peculiarly perpendicular rear the wicked little 
beast, whilst still in the air, deliberately doubled his front legs 
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under him and hurled himself down on to the ground, which he 
did not even touch with his fore feet. One of the men was 
bundled out of the cart, two considerable holes were made in the 
roadway, and the pony rose minus a vestige of hair on his knees. 
These are, moreover, considerably cut, thus taking in all proba- 
bility eight or ten pounds off his value, unless indeed he heals up 
better than can be expected. It is a vexatious business, but I am 
thankful that only the animal was hurt, and not the men. The 
moral is that no young horse should be driven without knee-caps, 
which, of course, on this unlucky occasion had been forgotten. 

July 8.—Yesterday we were able to make good progress with 
the hay-carting, as the weather, though threatening, held out. 
There was a fine stormy sunset, and, viewed from the high land 
on the pit field, No. 23, the landscape looking towards Beccles was 
singularly impressive. So dense and dark was the thunder-cloud 
which hung above it that in its shadow the trees beneath looked 
massive and almost black, the effect being of the character 
which Mr. Peppercorn is so fond of portraying in his beautiful 
pictures. In a hedgerow in the middle distance appeared a line 
of elder bushes, just now covered with masses of white bloom, and 
the effect of the light falling on these from beneath the edge of 
the cloud was most vivid and striking. 

To-day I went up the ladder to examine the condition of 
the stack we are building in the garden stack-yard. Some of 
the stuff which we have carted on to it from No. 11 was decidedly 
‘dumpy,’ that is, damp and heavy on the fork, a condition that 
arises from insufficient making. Indeed, the hay on this piece is 
so thick and fine that with the somewhat sunless weather which 
we have experienced it is difficult to get it dry. I expected to 
find the stack hot, and I was not disappointed, for under the tilt 
the steam was rising steadily, while the surface of the hay looked 
as though boiling water had been poured upon it. Indeed, when 
I thrust my arm into the stuff as far as it would go, the tem- 
perature was as much as I could bear with comfort. Now it is a 
good thing, and even necessary, that hay should heat to a certain 
extent, for otherwise it would lack ‘nose’ and flavour, but if once 
the limit is passed the results are apt to be serious ; indeed, stacks 
thus over-heated have been known to take fire by spontaneous 
combustion. For this particular stack Hood bethought him of 
an ingenious remedy. Sending down to No. 45 on Baker's, 
whence the trefoil hay had been carried, for a load of dry rakings, 
he built them into the stack, and then carried more meadow hay 
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on to the top of them. The rakings, being so dry and difficult 
to compress, make it easy for the heat to escape and the cool 
air to enter into the body of the stack; in fact, they introduce 
a ventilating course, the action of which will be assisted by the 
bitter north-east wind which is blowing to-day. Though I have 
never seen it made use of, I believe that straw is sometimes em- 
ployed for this purpose of hay-stack ventilation. 

I see in the ‘Times’ to-day that the Committee which was 
appointed two years ago to consider the question of Old Age 
Pensions have made their report, which practically may be 
summed up in two words, non possumus. This, however, is not 
wonderful, as it seems that the terms of the reference precluded 
the Committee from using any scheme based on compulsion, and 
it is fairly evident to anyone who has considered the question, 
that to be generally effective and useful, an old age pension 
scheme must be bared on compulsion. To exclude compulsion, 
therefore, from the possible methods under the consideration of 
the Committee, was almost to ensure a negative result, and to 
doom that industrious body to plough the sand for two long years. 

My own humble and private views upon the question of Old Age 
Pensions, which, if impracticable at present, are at least sincere, I 
have set out in the beginning of this book, so I need not allude to 
them again. What strikes me as strange, however, is that at the 
last General Election a great number of Unionist candidates 
preached this gospel with no uncertain voice, some because they 
believed in it, and some perhaps because they thought that it 
would pay. I remember that I did for one, and for the first 
reason. Indeed, the practice has continued up to the present 
time, for, unless I am mistaken, Old Age Pensions were men- 
tioned on the Unionist placards in the South Norfolk election 
two months ago, and also in the candidate's address. Now, the 
candidates who made use of this war-cry were not, I think, in- 
formed that the heads ofthe party were out of sympathy with the 
movement, or, if in sympathy, believed it to te impossible. Had 
they received a hint to this effect, most of them would have 
dropped Old Age Pensions like a hot potato, while those who, 
like myself, are “firm believers in the potential benefits of com- 
pulsory insurance, would have been careful to explain that we 
advocated it as an individual fad. As it is, if the matter is to 
stop here, and in the face of the Report of the Committee I 
suppose that it cannot go on, many a Unionist member will 
look a little foolish when the time for the next election comes. 
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Indeed, I think it not unlikely that in the country districts seats 
will be lost over this question. 

In to-day’s paper also is the report of the debate in the House 
of Lords on the second reading of the Benefices Bill, which most 
Churchmen hope may become law. But some Churchmen, of 
whom I am one, think that it does not go half far enough, since 
it is very difficult to see any moral difference between the sale of 
a next presentation and the sale of an advowson; that is, of a 
right to perpetual presentation whenever a vacancy may arise.! [ 
fear, however, that there are many people who would differ 
violently with the views of Church of England progressives like 
myself, although often enough these are founded on long and 
careful observation of the working of the present system in 
country parishes and elsewhere. For my part, I think that the 
chief immediate need of the Church—and not less in villages than 
in towns—is discipline and uniformity of view and ritual, ends 
that can be obtained by putting greater power into the hands of 
the bishops, and still more by the readmission of the laity to what 
was their ancient right, some real and effective share in its 
government. It seems strange, for instance, that in a single 
parish, and under the authority of the same rector, services of 
a very different tone and character should be carried on in 
separate churches. And yet this happens. Surely the service 
and the ritual should not be left to the individual discretion 
of the clergyman; surely they should be settled by the bishop, 
or by a council of bishops, which might act with the assistance 
and support of a council of the laity. Otherwise all is confusion, 
religion is brought into contempt, and, as I have amply experienced 
as a churchwarden, trouble and bitterness ensue. 

A man may be a moderate High Churchman and not object to 


1 1 ask respectfully whether advertisements such as these tend toadvance the 
reputation of the Church of England? They are cut at hazard from recent issues 
of the Times, names only being omitted. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Advowson, Sw@sik, for sale, within four miles of —— town and railway 
station, branch of G.E.R. Commuted tithe #883. 29 acres of glebe. Present 
net income £543. Good rectory house and grounds, charmingly situated, with 
capital shooting and golf links in the neighbourhood. Incumbent in 68th year. 
Population (census 1891), 598. Voluntary Church school. For further particulars 
apply to —— 


Advowson, Suffolk. Life over 80. Gross £500, net £300. Pop. 500. Rail, 
mile. Beautiful rectory and grounds. For sale, half down, half on vacancy, 
without interest. ‘Safeguard against Simony,’ 2nd Edit,, 13 stamps, ——, M.A., 
Cambridge. 
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choral services and vestments, or even to incense which is sym- 
bolical, yet it may be anathema to that same man to see a 
clergyman kissing a book, or some portion of his elaborate attire. 
Another may overlook the kissing but will take grave offence 
at the prostrations of priests or attendants before the altar, or to 
being sprinkled with water, and so forth. 

In religious as in other matters, quot homines tot sententiv, 
but all these various opinions, when put in practice, do not, so far as 
my observation has gone, and we have had object lessons in these 
counties, enhance the position or cement the unity of the Church— 
indeed, they furnish arguments to its critics and opportunity to its 
rivals. Imagine, for instance, the comments of the College of Car- 
dinals upon reading a report of the police court proceedings against 
Mr. Kensit. But while our present system prevails, while clergy- 
men can defy their bishops, or bishops will not control their 
clergymen, while cures of souls are advertised and bought, while 
an incumbency is a material freehold as well as a spiritual charge, 
these questions must continue to arise, and Churchmen must 
continue to see, as a matter of property and not of fitness, men 
placed in positions for which they are not suited, with an almost 
absolute right to hold them until death. Also the spirit of mutiny 
will spread and deepen. 

In the future, although it may be distant, I believe that all 
this will be changed ; men will not be pitchforked into livings by 
the arbitrary decision of the owners of advowsons, which in practice 
often means by their own decision, but will be selected by proper 
authorities, in consultation maybe with the representatives of the 
parishioners, for their qualities and ncthing else. Also, perhaps, 
the revenues of the Church will be paid into a general fund and 
portioned out according to its local needs, to be supplemented, if 
needful, by the contributions of the laity. 

I think that I know the other side of the question, as I have 
myself, for what at the time I considered to be good reasons, pur- 
chased a next presentation, and in due course presented to the 
living. But my view, right or wrong, is that the whole system 
is bad, and should be changed. I know the common answer is 
that if this were done the ‘best class of men’ would not enter 
the Church. Some hold, on the other hand, that they would not be 
of the best class who were kept out thus—but rather, for the most 
part, men who seek the greatest possible pay in return for the least 
possible labour, and whose desire it is, by purchase or interest, to 
lay up for themselves treasure of those snug and easy livings which, 
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in a more ideally managed Institution, would be reserved as the 
resting-places of its aged and work-worn servants. Sundry sine- 
cures and abuses have vanished during the last few generations, 
yet the Church still finds faithful ministers, and many believe that 
the more she is purified the greater will be the opportunity of her 
true votaries—of those who serve her first for herself and afterwards 
for their own advantage. Amongst plentiful examples the exist- 
ence of such noble and self-denying corporations as the Univer- 
sities Mission to Central Africa, whose devoted members, I believe, 
in most instances receive nothing but food, lodging, and an allow- 
ance for clothes, proves that such men exist, and will come forward 
when the call for them arises. But the labourer is not grudged 
his hire, and doubtless these are counsels of perfection. Yet is 
it not towards such counsels, by many a thorny avenue of doubt, 
failure, and derision, that the spiritual nature of man, as expressed 
in faith and works, should and does make good its slow advance ? 

Of one thing I am almost certain, if the Church does not or 
can not reform itself ere long the laity will lose patience and take 
the matter into their own hands, Then perchance may come not 
reform but revolution. 

July 9.—To-day is exceptionally cold and dull, with the usual 
strong north-east wind, and a temperature this evening on a south 
wall of about fifty. Even in this climate it strikes one as a little 
strange on the 9th of July to see people driving about the roads 
wrapped up in thick shawls and ulsters. I said some days ago 
that the farming position was becoming critical, and now for 
‘becoming’ we may read ‘become.’ Suitable weather may yet 
save the situation, but if so it must be met with soon, as, if we 
do not have sunshine within a week, the corns will, I think, be 
poor, 

July 12.—After Sunday, the 10th, which was cold and dull 
with a nor’-east wind, the weather seems to have taken a turn, 
as, notwithstanding the cold wind, yesterday was fine and sun- 
shiny, an ideal hay-making day. We have carted the remainder 
of the hay on Nos, 10 and 11, and cut a little more of the back 
lawn, No. 7. I notice that the stacks at All Hallows and at 
Baker’s are leaning a good deal; indeed they have been supported 
with props. Their bent seems to be towards the direction of the 
prevailing winds; that is, to the north and east. This I cannot 
understand, as they ought to lean the other way. The theory, I 
believe, is that the wind blows the heat in the stack to the further 


side, where the increased warmth, acting on the hay, causes it to 
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ferment and sink quicker than on the side that is left cool, 
The practice on my farm this year, however, seems to be the 
other way about. 

To-day we began to cut the three-oak or ‘ Brittle’ meadow, No.9, 
so called because tradition says that a brickfield once existed in 
this field, where, owing to its having been shut down so late, the 
grass is somewhat thinner than elsewhere. Buck, by nature a 
critic, is of opinion that the back lawn has been cut too soon, 
before the hay has got its proper growth; a proceeding, he added, 
‘that minded him of killing a sucking-pig.’ I cannot say that I 
altogether agree with him, for grass cut before it has attained 
quite its full growth, makes the best and most succulent hay; 
also we must be getting on, or we shall have harvest upon us 
before haysel is done and the roots are thinned out. 

Whether it was cut too soon or not, the back lawn this year 
has certainly borne a good crop of beautiful quality. The lawn 
offers a busy and picturesque sight this afternoon. By the low 
fence at the top end the cutter is still at work, as, even when it 
is hidden behind the trees, may be known by the sound of its 
rattling hum. Near at hand, by the tennis-court, a boy leads the 
horse tosser, and it passes to and fro surrounded with a very halo of 
whirling grass, through which the light shines as it floats and falls. 
In another part of the field the horse-rake is dragging the hay 
opened up previously from the cocks into long dull green lines, 
down which come the waggon and cart to be laden, each in 
its turn to roll off presently to the stack-yard, a labourer still 
seated a-top of the towering load. There it is heaped and 
hidden in the bowels of the great stack, to be cut again in the 
dark days of winter as fragrant food for the cows, that munch it 
eagerly while they stand in the shelter of the shed and dream of 
the grasses of spring. 

In my diary for April I think that I spoke of the difficulty our 
forefathers must have had in feeding their cattle in winter before 
the days of root culture. Since then, in ‘The Five Hundred 
Points of Good Husbandry’ of Thomas Tusser, who wrote in 

1557, I find that straw and hay were eked out with the bare 
branches of trees. Here is the quotation :— 


Tf frost do continue, this lesson doth well, 

For comfort of cattle the fuel to fell: 

From every tree the superfluous boughs, 

Now prune for thy neat, thereupon to go browse. 
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Tn pruning and trimming all manner of trees, 
Reserve to each cattle their properly fees 

If snow do continue, sheep hardly that fare, 
Crave mistle and ivy for them for to spare. 


In those days the cattle and ‘neat ’—that is, horned oxen—must 
have looked forward to the coming of spring with considerable 
anxiety. This, indeed, is still the case in Africa, where it is 
not uncommon to see oxen that were fat as butter at the 
beginning of winter, so thin and weak before the grass grows 
again that they are scarcely able to stand. Many indeed die of 
poverty. 

July 14.—Yesterday we had some showers which stopped the 
hay, but to-day is warm and rather dull, and we are carting again 
from the back lawn. At Bedingham they have not carted any 
more, but are cutting the far meadow, No. 11. Although the 
machine has its beauties, after a long course of it it is pretty to 
watch the mowers at work, and to hear the long hu-ush of the 
scythes as they sweep through the deep cool grass. I found 
Moore indignant because Hood, perhaps by way of chastening his 
pride, had told him that he could ‘chuck a sixpence’ anywhere 
into that field of grass and find it again—by which he meant to 
convey that the crop was decidedly thin. ‘If he’d been a-dragging 
of a scythe through it all day long he wouldn’t think it too thin,’ 
Moore added wrathfully. I consoled him by saying that I thought 
the cut a very good one; much better, indeed, than when we 
mowed this field two years ago. I think it will come out at quite 
a ton and a quarter an acre, if not more, as the grass here, 
although not tall, is exceedingly thick at bottom. 

The pigeons continue to do a great deal of mischief to the 
kohl-rabi on the new drained field by the wood, No. 18. Moore 
is going to borrow a gun from a neighbour and try to shoot 
them on Sunday morning. Unless he catches them sitting I 
do not think that any young ‘dows’ will be orphaned. 

July 15,—St. Swithun’s, and a beautiful day, with a rising 
glass and a north to north-easterly wind. Clearly the saint does 
not intend to ‘christen the apples’ this year; indeed, everybody 
thinks that he is going to give us a long spell of fine weather. 
There is an almost universal belief in St. Swithun in these parts, 
and certainly, so far as my memory goes, it is justified. I hope it 
may be so this year, as we sadly need a spell of summer weather. 

We are considering the advisability of buying a reaper—an 
expense that seems to be justified by our corn area. I have 
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been to Bungay this afternoon to look at a specimen which is 
highly recommended, a very light but strong and serviceable 
machine of American make. It is curious, by the way, that the 
Americans should have got such a hold of the market in agri- 
cultural machinery. I suppose that there are English-made 
reapers, and as, on the Christian principle of turning the other 
cheek to the smiter, I prefer giving my support, insignificant as it 
may be, to home industries, I should have been glad to buy 
one, but there do not seem to be any on show at Bungay. If 
manufacturers wish to sell their articles they must have local 
agents to push them. Farmers, very naturally, have a great 
dislike to buying things through advertisements only, or that are 
sent by some distant firm. If they buy at home, not only do 
they give their custom among their own people, but also the 
local merchant who sells to them is more or less responsible 
for the article sold, and will generally undertake its repair. The 
advantage of this can scarcely be over-estimated, especially in the 
case of any sudden breakage while the machine is in active use. 

The price of this machine, that is a reaper only, not a binder, 
is 26/., which seems a good deal of money for a farmer now-a-days 
to expend on one article. In certain seasons, however, it is quite 
possible that it would pay its cost twice over, for when the spell 
of fine weather is short the rapid work of a machine has an 
enormous advantage over the slow toil of the labourer. It is, 
however, a mistake to suppose that a reaper will cut corn in 
every case and every season. So long as the straw stands up 
quite straight it will deal with it admirably, but if it is badly 
laid and twisted about the machine often does more harm than 
good. Nor is it safe to use it among very tall and thick beans if 
they are in the least beaten down. Here also we do not put a 
reaper into barley, as the treading of the horses is too destructive 
to that delicate grain; moreover the reaper leaves the corn in 
sheaves or bundles, which is not good for barley, that should be 
spread out thin to dry as it leaves the scythe. 

July 16.—To-day I experienced one of those disappointments 
which are the natural lot of those who try to improve. Some 
years ago I planted willows round the edges of the dry marsh, 
No. 18, and the low marsh, No. 19, setting them also on the 
bank of the Waveney that borders those fields. I went to much 
trouble and some expense about these trees, enclosing them 
separately for the most part by means of stout stakes, four of which 
were sunk at the proper angle and at a distance from each other. 
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Round the stakes I fixed barbed wire, about five strands of it to 
each sapling. From the beginning I had bad luck with these 
willows, for two years of drought coming after they had been set 
caused most of them on the dry marsh to die. Some of those 
on the low marsh, however, and all that were planted on the 
river edge thrived admirably. Only a week or two ago I noticed 
the beautiful heads which they were making, several of them about 
five feet through. 

This morning I went to see what progress was being made 
with the cutting of the low marsh, and on my way stopped 
to look at the young cattle and in-calf heifers that are run- 
ning on No. 18, through which one must pass to reach No. 19. 
All of them, looking very sleek and comfortable, were gathered 
by the bank of the river, and as I approached to examine 
them I noticed that the stems of the young willows had unac- 
countably turned white. In another minute I discovered the 
truth. These destructive animals had stripped them of every 
inch of bark; had stripped them from the branches to the 
ground. Close as the strands of wire were set, heedless of 
pricks and cuts, they had thrust their heads between them, and 
by patience and perseverance had contrived to peel off every 
fragment of the sweet and succulent bark. I can scarcely describe 
what I felt when I understood that the care of years had thus 
been brought to nothing, for though the trees still looked green 
and vigorous, I knew well that they must die. Returning home, 
I reproached Hood with some warmth for not having informed me 
of what was going on, and for his neglect in taking steps to 
stop it, only to discover that my wrath, if natural, was unjust. It 
seems that so lately as the previous day the trees were quite 
uninjured. Then, as ill-luck would have it, some inquisitive 
beast contrived to get a taste of one of them, and to communi- 
cate his delight to the others. In twenty-four hours they had 
destroyed every willow. 

The truth is that unless great expense is incurred to fence each 
tree in such an impregnable fashion that nothing by any possi- 
bility can reach or force its way to it, it is absolutely useless to 
plant where any animals are turned out to graze, since, through 
idleness and curiosity, they will not rest till they have destroyed 
them. These particular trees might have survived to grow quite 
big, but sooner or later a horse or an ox would have got a taste of 
the bark, and then the end must have come. Plantations to suc- 
ceed must be in places quite apart, where no four-legged creature 
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can enter. Horse stock and donkeys are especially destructive 
in this respect, as they will gnaw any smooth-barked tree, even 
after they have attained the size of timbers. I know nothing 
more melancholy than to see, as more than once I have seen, 
park-lands which have been carefully planted by some owner and 
subsequently let, in which the tenant has allowed the tree-rails to 
be broken down, and the beautiful growing chestnuts and beeches 
to be gnawed to death by colts and cattle. 

These losses, however, vexatious as they may be, are trivial 
compared to those to which planters are exposed in other lands. 
Thus, in Cyprus, the forests upon thousands and thousands of 
acres have been destroyed by the ravages of that iniquitous 
animal, the goat. In South Africa it is the same story, for there, 
in addition to other dangers, grass-fires have to be guarded 
against. There are few things sadder to see than a fine planta- 
tion of red or blue gums, the result of the care and cultivation 
of years, withered up in a single night, probably through the 
neglect of some drunken man or Kaffir. Here is an extract from 
a recently issued report of an African Company in which I am 
blessed with shares—it speaks for itself: 

‘The Directors much regret to state that the tree-planting 
venture has, owing to local mismanagement, locusts, white ants, 
drought and frost, turned out a total failure. The whole cost to 
date stood in our books at 9,012/. 5s 3d., of which 7,012/. 5s. 3d. 
has been written off as a loss.’ 

After this it seems foolish to be vexed at the destruction of a 
few willows. 

Willows, by the way—if of the proper sort—are now about the 
most valuable timber that can be grown in England. Not only 
do they meet with a ready sale for manufacture into cricket-bats, 
but of late years they have been in great demand for sawing into 
dust, which is, I understand, used in the making of wood 
powders. 

July 18.—St. Swithun has not disappointed us. This is a 
splendid hay day, hot, with a high west wind. The cutter and 
tosser are busy on No, 19, but the grass there is not so thick or 
so good as it was last year. These marshes always do best in 
a dry season, but this has been wet enough to bring out the water 
over them, which, if it stands for more than a few hours, turns 
the foot of the grasses brown and rots them, so that in places 
they come coarse and scanty. The only herb that the floods 
do not affect are the docks, which grow here with frightful 
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vigour, and have roots like carrots. The presence of so many 
hundreds of these poisonous weeds standing above the level of 
the grass like young and particularly flourishing trees, each of 
them laden with thousands upon thousands of ripening seeds, 
is to me a most distressing sight, but as yet we have found 
it quite impossible to attempt to get rid of them. Indeed, 
this can only be done if the marsh is fed, and ever since I 
have had it in hand it has been mown, when the docks are 
collected out of the hay into heaps and burnt. The other day 
I found a dock growing on a manure heap, whither it had been 
brought among the mud fyed out of a marsh dyke. That 
plant was over seven feet high. I also discovered that there 
exists a living creature that will eat docks, for in the root of 
one which I pulled up I found a white, fat, and most unwhole- 
some-looking grub, which had gnawed a deep channel al] down 
its length, without, however, in the slightest degree affecting 
its general health. 

The hay off this marsh has a curious quality. Although in 
wet seasons it is coarse and reedy-looking, and therefore would 
fetch but a moderate price at market, even when it has been saved 
in bad condition, after being washed with floods and rain, stock will 
eat it in preference to the best upland hay. Hood tells me that 
he has frequently seen the cattle turn to it from any other sort of 
food, so I suppose that there must be among it some grass which 
gives it a flavour delightful to their taste. 

As the corn ripens and the ground gets hard the sparrows are 
beginning to do much damage to the wheat, especially in fields 
that lie near the village. A tenant of mine, whom I met this 
morning, tells me that he is ‘fairly crazed’ with them, and that 
in one plot they have nearly stripped the ringes which are nearest 
the hedge. It isnot so much what these vermin eat that does the 
mischief, as what they destroy. I believe that for every grain 
they swallow they throw down six. Also I hear great complaints 
of loss from rooks, which, being unable to find grubs and worms 
in the hard ground, devour whatever they can discover. 


H. Riper HAGGARD. 


(To be continued.) 
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The Phantasmatograph. 


ARSIE LATIMER, as he sat one afternoon in his rooms on 
Campden Hill, resembled the ‘ party in a parlour crammed,’ 
in that he was drinking tea and was silent. Let us hope that 
the resemblance did not extend to the less enviable quality 
attaching to those good folk. To him presently entered, to 
disturb or enliven his meditations, his friend Mr. Peregrine, ‘ the 
Agent,’ as to whom a few words of commented description may 
not be amiss for those who have not yet made his acquaintance. 
Mr. Peregrine, then, was a man of slight but extremely significant 
appearance, with a curiously Oriental cast of countenance, and 
with a singular charm of manner, the almost silky suaviness of 
which emphasised rather than concealed an obvious habit of self- 
reliance and of command. The brass plate outside his office 
(which was more like a delicately appointed library than an 
ordinary office), in one of the first streets off the Strand, bore the 
inscription, ‘ Mr. Peregrine, Agent,’ with no further clue to his 
special calling. What this was, however, may be inferred from 
the facts that when Morton, an intimate friend of Latimer’s, found 
himself saddled with a badly haunted house, Peregrine had, with 
the assistance of one of his ‘clients,’ known as The Green Lady,! 
cleared the mansion of all superfluous and annoying ghosts; and 
that on another occasion, when the same Morton was in great 
straits to find actors for a theatrical entertainment which he had 
promised at another house of his, Peregrine had come to the 
rescue with a complete company of players who had the best 
reasons for knowing the first—literally the first—traditions of the 
‘business’ and so on of The Rivals as designed by Sheridan him- 
self, and who appeared and disappeared in strange mystery. 
Such, briefly, was the person who entered Latimer’s rooms, 
and with a graceful bow and smile accepted the cigar and cup of 
tea which Darsie, knowing his ways, silently offered him. It was 


1 «The Green Lady,’ LONGMAN’s [MAGAZINE, November 1887, 
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so seldom that Peregrine called upon anyone—even his most 
intimate friends—without appointment, that his presence alone, 
without a certain look on his face which belied his smile, told his 
host that the Agent had some matter of import to communicate. 

Peregrine, catching the look of interrogation which Darsie 
half-unconsciously turned upon him, broke the silence by saying, 
in the distinct voice which could be soft as lovers’ vows or impres- 
sive as the silver trumpets in Aida: 

‘No, I have not come to ask anything. You know, it’s not 
my way. Too commonplace altogether both for you and for 
me.’ 

‘To tell me something, then?’ answered Darsie. 

‘ Yes,’ rejoined Peregrine with deliberation—‘ yes. The thing 
is really so curious that, considering the creditably intelligent 
interest you take in such matters, I have yielded, against my 
rule, to an impulse to share my impressions with a friend. And, 
indeed, I don’t mind telling you that I am really glad to do so.’ 

‘Well,’ inquired Darsie, subduing as best he could any 
appearance of eagerness, ‘ what is it?’ 

‘I think,’ Peregrine replied, ‘I had better tell you the whole 
matter exactly as it occurred straight off. I trust to your tried 
discretion about interrupting me.’ 

‘So be it,’ said Darsie. ‘Go on.’ 

‘Three days ago,’ Peregrine continued, ‘I was as usual busy 
in the morning sorting the letters that reached me by the first 
post at my office. Most of them were letters of quite the usual 
kind, from people who wanted explanations of mysterious sounds 
and sights which they detailed; others from people in trouble 
about what they called their souls (as if I could help them there !) ; 
many from earnest people, some denouncing me as a miscreant 
in league with persons not lawful to mention, and hinting—or, 
rather, asserting—that I ought to be burnt or shot with a silver 
bullet; some again praying pathetically to serve an apprentice- 
ship with me and be introduced to some of my “clients.”’ 
Peregrine paused for a moment and added, ‘ These letters are 
sometimes trying when they are not merely silly.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Darsie; ‘ you get them, of course, of all sorts.’ 

‘I certainly do,’ replied the other. ‘But I don’t mean now, 
at any rate, to bore you with a kind of précis of my correspon- 
dence. I always go through it myself in the first instance. On 
this occasion, as generally, it contained all kinds of letters from 
all kinds of people, asking for a personal interview, with more or 
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less—generally, as you will imagine, less—reason. One of these 
on that particular morning caught my attention. I cannot tell 
you why, but you know perfectly well that I never neglect an 
instinct, however baseless it may seem. This letter was in a 
handwriting that, for some subtle characterisation that it pos- 
sessed, induced me to read it carefully. It was excellently 
written, and it was signed ‘‘ Jean Marie de Sartorys.” I supposed, 
of course, that the name was assumed, and probably borrowed 
from a play as well known to you as it is to me. A curious 
letter certainly.’ 

Peregrine paused, and seemed for a moment or two lost in 
musing. Darsie, watchful of his moods, interrupted with: 

‘What was in the body of the letter? You have told me thus 
far only the impression produced upon you by, so to speak, its 
spirit.’ 

‘For a very good reason,’ replied Peregrine, re-arousing him- 
self to speech. ‘There was nothing in the body of the letter but 
a request for an interview, which I at once granted.’ 

‘You did?’ cried Darsie, surprised for once into needless 
interruption. 

‘I did,’ said the other, ‘again against all such rules as I have. 
And I can give you no better reason than those I have already 
given for making such an exception. Anyhow, I sent an answer 
by District Messenger i 

‘Ah!’ broke in Darsie again, ‘you never employ the great 
means.’ 

‘Except when they are wanted,’ said Peregrine. ‘That really 
is a silly interruption. I made an appointment for that same 
afternoon at half-past four, and as the time drew near I fell to 
thinking. Iam not given to troubling myself more than common 
about things that happen on the earth or in the waters under the 
earth. Yet about this man’s letter—not about the words, mind 
you, for they were few and simple—there was something which 
was so—what shallI call it? I really cannot hit on a better word 
for the moment than wnusual—that I paid him a compliment 
I rarely pay to visitors, in wondering about him before he made 
his appearance.’ 

‘And his appearance?’ asked Latimer, as Peregrine paused 
again for a moment. 

‘ That,’ answered the Agent, ‘ I had, of course, foreseen within a 
few points. I knew, for instanee, that he would be what idiots call 
a fine-looking man, that his colouring would be in the direction 
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of auburn, and that his air of being a “ personage” would be due 
rather to his expression and bearing than to his figure and his well- 
cut features. Also, I knew that he would be completely self- 
possessed and well-bred. Naturally, there were a few things I did 
not know until I was face to face with him. I had no reason, that 
is, for supposing that he was a Francised—not Frenchified—- 
American. He spoke in French once, when the particular 
expressions he sought came more easily to him in that language 
than in English, His French was perfect, and so, like his 
manners, was his English, with just that touch of American 
intonation that made it a pleasant variant on what one hears 
every day in the beaten track of business. But I am losing sight 
of how our interview began. That beginning also I had foreseen ; 
it was made up of the most commonplace courtesies, and under 
them all I had the strange sensation—very strange to me, as you 
know—of being in contact with a man whom I did not as yet at 
all understand. Itis, as you are well aware, no part of my proceed- 
ings to ask questions of people who come to see me. I wait for 
them to tell me, as Mr. Burnand so beautifully puts it, ‘ what lies 
in their power,” and the result—though you may refuse to believe 
it—is that occasionally they tell me something not absolutely 
remote from the truth.’ 

‘But surely 
with : 

‘I know what you are going to say—or, rather, repeat—for if 
I’m not much mistaken you learned it from me. It is absolutely 
impossible for a layman, and nearly impossible for an expert, to 
describe any occurrence, strange or otherwise, just exactly as he 
actually saw it. This is the secret of, among many other things, 
the fabulous tricks of Indian magicians, vouched for by the 
most honourable and honest people in the world. These people, 
having seen something which has completely upset all their pre- 
conceived ideas, describe some marvel to others in the full belief 
that they are describing it as they saw it. Not so. They 
invariably leave out some circumstance which has escaped their 
notice, and which is really the clue to the amazing success of the 
performance. It was the knowledge of this fact which enabled 
me to discover the true explanation of the trick in which a 
magician swarms up arope until both rope and man vanish in mid- 
air or higher air, But let me be accurate, before all things, even 
in speaking confidentially to you. When I say that I discovered 
the true explanation, I mean the explanation of how the trick was 
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done on a particular occasion. The eye-witness, a man of im- 
peccable veracity, who thought to describe it to me, thought also 
—or, rather, had the impression—that it was done under conditions 
which put the conjurer’s art out of the question. It was only 
from his answers to seemingly casual interrogations of mine that 
I found out his mistake. The conditions as a fact made clever 
trickery unusually easy. I did not, of course, disturb his belief 
by explaining this to him, and I remind you of these things only 
that you may have a wary eye and ear on what I am going to tell 
you, expert though you may think me. And if anybody really 
deserves the name of expert in any profession or pursuit, ‘ call me 
Bishop and baffle me!” But to return to Mr. Jean Marie de 
Sartorys. All through our conversation I had the same impression 
of something at once fascinating, repellent, and in a word un- 
fathomable, about the man. In fact, he influenced me, as I am 
seldom influenced, to listen attentively to all he had to say.’ 

‘ And that ?’ interrupted Darsie. 

‘That,’ replied Peregrine, ‘was, when you reduce it to sim- 
plicity, a seemingly unimportant request. He turned the talk, 
naturally enough, to the cinematograph and its latest develop- 
ments, and, also naturally enough, glanced at the idea, which 
may be or may not be fantastic, of photographing or “ Kodaking ” 
thought—human, or for that matter animal, thought. Then he 
proceeded to say, ““T have made some experiments in these 
two directions, combined. I had heard much of you, from 
Mr. Morton and from—other people. It seemed to me that you 
might be more interested in such an experiment than most people 
that one knows, and it is really for that reason that I have ven- 
tured to intrude upon you for so long atime. I would beg the 
favour of ‘your presence at a private performance—a kind of 
ballon dessai—that I give, by Mr. Morton’s kind permission, 
to-morrow evening at a house which he has taken for a few weeks 
in Mayfair.” I was betrayed—and this will show you the man’s 
strange influence—into exclaiming, with surprise, “ Morton in 
town?” ‘ Ah!” he replied, with an inscrutable smile, “ yes, 
Mr. Morton is in town. I thought you would he aware of that. 
I may count on your presence? Yes? Here is the bill of the 
play, so to speak.” So saying, he put into my hands a very 
neatly designed and executed programme, which I have preserved. 
Here it is.’ 

Darsie Latimer took from Peregrine the small programme, 
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printed in red on a white ground. It bore these words: ‘ Jean 
Marie de Sartorys, by the kindness of Mr. Morton, has the honour 
to announce a trial performance of his ‘‘ phantasmatograph” at 
211 Black Street, Mayfair, at ten o’clock to-morrow evening.’ 
There was no date. Of course I went. Equally of course I was 
received with effusion by Morton, who, as you well know, would, 
if he met you in Saturn two thousand years hence, take up the 
interrupted friendship or acquaintance exactly where it was last 
dropped on earth, in such a manner as to make all things smooth 
and pleasant. Besides us two and Mr. de Sartorys there were only 
two other people present. One was a hard-headed, sceptical man 
of science’ (Peregrine mentioned his name). ‘You know him 
well enough, and know that he is untiring in his search after 
reality. He is, in another way, as devoted to his cause as was his 
forbear the witch-hunter. The second guest was your second 
cousin, Dr. Mantis, who, as you also know, adds to a profound 
knowledge of actual, practical medicine a close sympathy with 
those inner secrets of healing lore, that metaphysical aid which 
Sheridan Lefanu attributed to his Doctor Hesselius. And who,’ 
Peregrine interjected, ‘Dr. Hesselius really was I should uncom- 
monly like to know. Well, we had ¢éoffee and cigars; we talked 
of this, that, and the other; and presently Morton cast an inter- 
rogative glance at Mr. de Sartorys, who made a grave and dignified 
inclination of his head, and then said, with a distinctness that 
savoured of subdued nervousness, ‘ Gentlemen, I now propose, if 
it will not bore you, to give you the first illustration which has 
been given, save on one very private occasion to Mr. Morton, of 
my phantasmatograph. I will not prelude it by any description. 
You will see it, and will form your own opinion and judgment.” 
With that he passed through the half-open folding-doors of 
Morton’s drawirg-room, and, when he was on the other side, 
opened them fully. I then saw that the inner room was draped 
heavily with black velvet, exactly, as you may remember, Buatier 
de Kolta’s stage used to be draped at the Egyptian Hall; but, as 
I see you surmise, not, to the best of my lodged belief, for the 
same reason. Furthermore, which you will naturally note as 
important points, there was no raised stage, and, as I afterwards 
knew, there was not a hand’s-breadth between the drapery and 
the walls. The room appeared to be lighted by concealed incan- 
descent lights, and there was no sort of furniture visible in it. 
Mr. de Sartorys took up his position in the middle of the floor, in 
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an attitude which was imposing without a hint of theatrical pose. 
True to his expressed intention of indulging in no kind of 
rodomontade, and indeed in no sort of detailed explanation, he 
introduced his show with these very simple words, which I care- 
fully noted: ‘‘ Gentlemen, the first illustration of the phantas- 
matograph which I propose to put before you takes the form of 
the apparition of the dead Julius Cesar in the tent of Brutus.” 
Almost as he spoke the last word, at one and the same moment the 
lights grew dim, the room took upon it the semblance of Brutus’s 
tent, with the sleeping attendants. Mr. de Sartorys sat before 
us, no longer in well-cut evening-dress, but gowned like Brutus for 
the night; and Czsar’s Ghost, unmistakable from its likeness to 
the busts, stood stern and sad in front of Brutus as Brutus spoke 
the opening words of his speech: “ How ill this taper burns!” 
My experience in such matters is, as you know, far from limited, 
and yet I do not well know how to describe, or at any rate how 
to define to you, the extraordinarily ghostly and spectral impres- 
sion which the image of dead Cesar produced upon me. I can 
get nearest to it perhaps by saying that it was less like a ghost 
than like the ghost of a ghost, having something in common 
with the “ Scin-Lxea” of Bulwer’s Strange Story, and yet being 
so apparent in a misty, terrible way to the sight as to give a 
certain shivery feeling even to me—a feeling which, I was perfectly 
conscious, was far more strongly aroused in the other spectators 
of this singular performance. And when the Ghost spoke, its 
voice produced the same kind of impression upon the ear with 
which its appearance had shocked the eye; insomuch that as 
the image disappeared with the fateful words, “ Ay ! at Philippi,” 
there was an actual sigh of relief from those who had heard and 
seen this strange scene. Not more than ten seconds can have 
passed between the utterance of the word ‘Philippi’ and the 
restoring, by some amazing method, of the room to its former 
aspect. The sleeping attendants, the walls, and the furniture of 
the tent had all vanished as into thin air. The concealed lights 
were up again, and showed us, instead of the magnificent 
Brutus, Mr. de Sartorys, impassible save maybe for a slight 
touch of exultation which I fancied to detect, and polished as 
before. ‘I perceive,” he said, very quietly, “from the absence 
of any outward form of approval on your part, that I have done 
something more than deserve applause—I have compelled atten- 
tion even from Dr. Mantis and from Mr. Peregrine ; and now, with 
your permission, we will move from Sardis to Elsinore.” Again, 
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on the very utterance of the concluding word, the room dis- 
appeared, and in its stead one saw the battlements of Elsinore; 
but as, I believe, they have never been seen before on any stage. 
The room was, of course, small, but this scene carried with it an 
ineffable sense of vastness, grandeur, desolation, and impending 
woe. I have left you to infer, rather than distinctly told you, that 
Sartorys’s Brutus was most impressive. The same thing holds 
good of the Hamlet into which, as in the case of Brutus, he was 
transformed as if by magic (I use the term, of course, with a 
sense of its possible significance), and of every transformation 
which he went through before our very eyes. But, as in the pre- 
vious scene, it was the Ghost that riveted the attention of eye 
and ear. You may remember, as I do, a certain description of 
Macready’s Ghost, in which it is said that without any trickery of 
voice “his tones seemed to come from another world. They 
were audible, quite audible; but they were without resonance, 
They seemed to proceed from a being apart, who had seen what 
we could not see.” This, but intensified to an extraordinary 
degree, was the effect. produced by seeing and hearing this Ghost 
of King Hamlet, produced somehow by Mr. de Sartorys in 
Morton’s room. And with it, as before and as afterwards, was 
the strange sense of its being less a Ghost than a Ghost’s spectre. 
On the words ‘‘ remember me” both the room and Mr. de Sartorys 
resumed their natural aspect. Mr. de Sartorys’s face on this 
occasion displayed an undoubted look, veiled though it was by 
good-breeding, of delight in achieved success. Also the look of 
innate power in it which I had noticed at our first interview was 
more strongly marked, and there was another and new expression 
in it which I did not then find myself at all able to decipher. I 
looked round at Mantis, to see if I could find any reflection in 
his face that might give me a clue, but I saw only that look of 
puzzledom which my own face might have worn if it were 
less trained to impassiveness, while in the man of science’s face 
there was simply incredulity struggling with bewilderment. 
Morton I need say nothing about—you know how he would look. 
On looking back at Mr. de Sartorys I was well assured that he 
had taken all this in, though his features would not have betrayed 
the fact to any but a specially trained observer. He made no 
sort of comment upon what had passed before going on to say: 
“T shall now, if you please, pass from Shakespeare to one on 
whom hasbeen from long ago conferred the great title of ‘ Wizard.’” 
He gaveasudden sweeping look all around him out of his curious 
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eves—eyes indefinable even tome. It seemed to me that he held 
himself ready to defy any comment or challenge on that one 
word “ Wizard.” “I mean,” he continued, recovering his old 
manner, “ Scott; not the discoverer of witchcraft, but his name- 
sake with a different spelling, the Wizard of the North, Walter 
Scott. You remember how, in Waverley, Vich Ian Vohr saw the 
Bodach Glas.” As Sartorys spoke the words, the room in which 
he stood again vanished—or, rather, instantaneously gave place to 
a lonely misty scene. The background was veiled in obscurity— 
with a footbridge in front, along which Mr. de Sartorys in the like- 
ness of Fergus MclIvor, brave and brilliant in plaided array, paced, 
with head bent as if in sadness and foreboding. Suddenly he 
raised his head, while a shudder ran all through his frame, to 
face a figure misty as the mist itself, yet instinct with a terrible 
sense of reality through the mistiness. Fergus stopped, made 
the sign of the Cross, and uttered, in accents wherein a natural 
daring seemed to contend vainly with a more than natural terror, 
the adjuration which you well remember. The Figure stayed 
also, and for a moment it appeared to me that I could discern 
lineaments stern, even cruel, yet not all-forbidding as it spoke the 
fateful words: ‘‘ Vich Ian Vohr, beware of to-morrow!” I saw 
Fergus reel before the impact of the speech; I felt a breath of 
coldest air rush through the room like a very lightning of frost ; 
and then there was Mr. de Sartorys, again himself and unmoved, 
in the little Mayfair back drawing-room with its black hangings 
and invisible lights. I have said “ unmoved,” but in truth he had a 
haggard look as of one who was overstraining some effort, physical 
or mental or—what you will. This last scene had in some strange 
way produced an impression that had not been reached—or, rather, 
had not been likened—by those preceding it, and as I looked round 
at the others I saw that some such impression had conveyed itself 
to them. The man of science no longer wore an incredulous 
look ; it was replaced by one of sheer wonderment. Dr. Mantis’s 
expression was that of the quivering, suffering eagerness which 
you may note in very sensitive people while a thunderstorm is 
mutteringly waiting to break out in its full fury. Morton sat 
back in shadow, inscrutable. Mr. de Sartorys’s haggard look dis- 
appeared as he, too, noted the effect produced. He stepped a little 
forward and said: “ I shall now venture to show you something of 
the Spirit that Denies.” He spoke the words with an absolutely 
icy clearness, and he trembled slightly, as though the iciness of 
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his tone were caught from some atmosphere enveloping him ; but 
I noted one drop of sweat on his forehead. He shook himself 
together, so swiftly that this action and the previous tremulous- 
ness seemed blended together, and continued: “ Messieurs, la 
derniére scéne de Faust. Ah!” he went on, with a gesture which 
seemed meant to reassure himself rather than the spectators, 
“ah! non pas celle de Berlioz. (a serait trop terrible. Non,” 
he went on in a soft purring voice, “ nous nous bornerons 4 |’couvre 
de notre cher et bon Gounod.” It certainly struck me that to 
represent that last scene of La Damnation de Faust (which it 
has always been my secret ambition to put worthily on the 
operatic stage), with its infernal chorus of Swedenborgian fiends, 
would be a trying undertaking even for Mr. de Sartorys, while at 
the same moment I reflected that to compass the last scene of 
Gounod’s opera was an extraordinary adventure enough. But the 
impression was a very fleeting one, for the aspect of Mr. de Sartorys 
caught irresistibly the best part of my attention. I perceived 
again that marked sweeping look round which I had before 
noticed, and in it there seemed to me to be a com bination of com- 
prehension—comprehension of something unseen to us—and of 
apprehension. The sudden drop into French, the sudden change 
in his mode of address, had been ominous; but there was now 
something in his aspect far beyond such accidents—something 
that came from the man’s inmost soul. ‘ Messieurs,” he said 
again, “l’Esprit qui Nie!” and he now spoke the words with all 
his old air of dignity, mixed with a new expression of exaltation. 
Yet as I observed him I knew, as well as I know that I am speak- 
ing to you now, that I was looking on a doomed man—a man 
doomed by his own excess and pride of will. The scene changed 
suddenly to Margaret’s prison, with all the familiar stage-arrange- 
ment as to details, but with what a difference in the whole effect! 
—the difference between the most perfect illusion and the most 
damning reality. The figure and face of Margaret were beauti- 
ful exceedingly, and charged with a weight of tragic passion that 
seemed as if it must crush the frail form into nothingness; the 
appearance of Mr. de Sartorys as Faust was the utmost expression 
of desperate and helpless love; the vast and forbidding walls and 
pillars of the prison filled one’s very soul with gloom and horror. 
But how shall I try to describe the terrible Mephistopheles who 
stood before us? Théophile Gautier has described something 
like it in his Dewx Actewre pour un Role; but the Mephisto- 
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pheles in that did not assume the almost Satanic grandeur that 
this Appearance carried, in addition to the fiendish and over- 
mastering malice discerned in his least looks, his least gestures. 
I can but attempt to convey something of the impression pro- 
duced by telling you that, while I could not take my eyes off what 
was passing in front of me, I felt that the others were, like myself 
—I confess it—shuddering. Then began the final Terzetto. I do 
not care to tell you how many great singers and actors I have 
seen and heard in this scene—for it might give you a clue to the 
secret of my age—but this I do tell you, that I have never heard 
that wonderful music so sung before and never can hear it so sung 
again. The invisible orchestra responded to every beat, every 
quiver of passion. And for the acting !—I must not call it acting ; 
the thing was too real, too poignant. And through all the glory 
and beauty of the music that inexplicable Figure of Dread domi- 
nated the whole scene with a nameless sense of terror. By the 
time when the end of the scene was reached we were worked up 
to a very madness of excitement. The final chorus was omitted. 
Margaret did not fall dead, but seemed absorbed into a sunbeam 
that shot suddenly through the narrow window high up in the 
massive wall. Then this disappeared, and the two remaining figures 
were seen only by the dim light of the prison lamp. Thereon Me- 
phistopheles advanced to Faust, and silently wrapped the red mantle 
around him. As he did so the mantle burst into a sheet of white 
flame—so dazzling in its brilliancy that, had its overpowering 
radiance lasted more than the fraction of a second, no mortal eye 
could have endured those scorching beams. Then all was dark, 
and we heard the sound of a heavy fall. Mantis, snatching a lamp 
from a bracket, seized me by the arm, and without uttering a word 
we rushed together into the farther room. The others followed 
us. I need not tell you,’ Peregrine went on, dropping into a dry 
tone, ‘ that we found no one there except Mr. de Sartorys, stone 
dead. There was not a mark upon him, and the coroner’s jury 
can find no verdict but death from syncope due to excitement in 
a dramatic performance.’ 

Then, passing from this commonplace to a different mood, 
Peregrine leant forward and said : 

‘Darsie, I assure you there was not a stick of furniture, not a 
rag of scenery, not a scrap of apparatus to be found in the whole 
of that room. No, not a single lamp, electrical or other. No- 
thing—absolutely nothing—but the black drapery close against 
the wall, and the dead man!’ 
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Peregrine, in whom excitement and emotion were things 
almost unknown, leant back, and his breath came short and quick. 
Darsie broke the silence by saying in tremulous tones : 

‘ And—your conclusions ?’ 

‘Nay,’ said Peregrine, recovering himself, ‘that you must 
teach me. I have formed only one conclusion. What I saw has 
defined for me most accurately the limits of my profession.’ 
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Earl Roderick’s Bride. 


[' was the Black Earl Roderick 
Who rode towards the south; 
The frown was heavy on his brow, 


The sneer upon his mouth. 


Behind him rode a hundred men 
All gay with plume and spear ; 
But not a one did lilt a song 
His weary way to cheer. 


So stern was Black Earl Roderick 
Upon his wedding day, 
To none spoke he a single word 


Who met him on his way. 


And when he reached the castle wall, 
Wherein his bride did wait, 

He blew three blasts upon the horn 
That hung beside the gate. 


* Now who be you who blow s0 strong, | 


And all so gaily ride ?’ 
‘Tt is the Black Earl Roderick 


Who comes to claim his bride.’ 


‘Come in, come in, Earl Roderick, 
Come in, or you be late; 
The priest is ready in his stole, 


The wedding guests await.’ 


And then the stern Earl Roderick 
Irom his fierce steed came down}; 

The sneer still curled upon his lip, 
His eyes still held the frown. 


He strode right hanghtily and quick 
Into the banquet hall, 
And stood among the wedding guests, 


The greatest of them all. 


He gave scant greeting to the throng, 
He waved the guests aside : 

‘ Now haste, for I, Earl Roderick, 
Will wait long for no bride. 


‘And I must in the saddle be 
Before the night is grey; 

So, quickly with the marriage lines, 
And let us ride away.’ 


While spoke the great Earl Roderick 
There came into the hall 

His little bride, all trembling, 
As though she soon must fall. 


Her mother held her snow-white 
hand 
And wept most bitterly ; 
She whispered, ‘If I had my will 


This thing should never be.’ 


Her father muttered in his beard, 
‘Thus do the clans unite; 

Yet were there other way, I vow, 
This troth they should not plight.’ 


And when the two were wedded one, 
He raised his hand and said, 
‘This is the link that binds the 
clans; 
God’s blessing on her head.’ 
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But now the siern Farl Roderick 
His presence did deny ; 

He mounted on his fretting steed 
With but a scant good-bye. 


His bride he set before him there, 
And rode upon his way, 

And all his sullen men at arms 
With wedding favours gay. 


And to his weary little bride 
He spoke no gentle word ; 
She fluttered, weeping on his breast, 


Like to some wounded bird ; 


For in his heart the gloomy Ear! 
Had spoke a bitter thing: 

‘Oh, ’tis not on your hand [ love 
To see my golden ring. 


‘I, wedding thus the stranger child, 
Keep the clans united, 

But set my own true love aside, 
Broke the troth T plighted.’ 


Tt chanced that Black Earl Roderick 
Had but been wed a year, 


When came to him a serving-lass, 


Within her eye a tear. 


* Alas,’ she said, ‘Earl Roderick, 
’Tis well that you should know 
That each grey eve, lone wandering, 

My mistress dear doth go. 
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He took his hunting harmess down 
That hung upon the wall, 


| And quickly went he to the chase, 


And slowly came he back, 
And there he met his old sweetheart, 
Who stood aeross his track. 


And, ‘Oh, proud Earl Roderick,’ 
She said, ‘I bring to you 


A tale to bow your hanghty head— 


Your mistress is untrue. 


‘She goes alone each night, they 
say, 
And mounts Highbrasil hill, 
And there she lingers with her love 
Until the dawn comes chill.’ 


At this the stern Earl Roderick 
Grew paler than the dead, 
And bowed upon his heaving breast 


His proud and angry head. 


‘Till now,’ he eried, ‘no stain has 
come 
Upon my honoured name. 
Lord, pity me, that in my time 
Should fall the flush of shame.’ 


He struck the gold spur in his steed, 
The wind behind him wailed; 


| He drove the beast through stream 


‘She comes with sorrow ih her eyes 
Home in the dawning light. 


My Lord, she is too weak and young 
To travel in the night.’ 


Now stern grew Black Earl 
Roderick, 
But answered not at all; 


and briar 
Until its strength nigh failed. 


And when he reached Highbrasil 
hill 
He searched it high and low, 
But ne’er a sight of his lost bride 
Did all his seeking show. 
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But there he met an ancient crone, | 
To whom he spake his mind— 

‘And have you seen my lady here, 
For her I cannot find ?’ 


‘T have not seen your lady here,’ 
The withered dame replied; 
‘But I have met a little lass, 
Who wrung her hands and cried. 


‘ She was not clad in silken robe, 
Not rode a palfrey white ; 

She had no maidens in her train, 
Behind her rode no knight. 
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‘And once her father’s name she d 
cry, 
And twice her mother call, 
And thrice on Black Earl Roderick 
Who loved her not at all. 


‘ And every night she came and wept, 
So lone upon the hill, 


And watched the lights in her lost 


home 
Until the dawn grew chill.’ 


‘What did you tell to her, old witch, 
When weeping she passed by ?’ 


_ ‘I took her pretty hand in mine 


‘ But she crept weary up yon hill, 
And crouched upon the sord. 

I dare not think that she could be 
Spouse to so great a lord.’ 


Now darkly frowned Earl Roderick, 
He turned his face away ; 

And shame and anger in his heart 
Disturbed him with their sway. 


For he had never cared to know 
What his young bride would wear; 
neither 


He gave her horse, 


hound, 


nor | 
Nor jewels for her hair. 


‘And whither went this little lass, 
And who was by her side ? 
I vow his blood shall drench my 
blade, 
And that before iny bride.’ 


‘ There was no lover by her side; 
She went sad, and alone, 
And when she reached the green hill- 
top, 
She there would make her moan. | 


And bid her not to ery. 


‘I traced upon her tender palm 
That luck was changing soon; 

I swore that peace would come to her 
Before another moon. 


| *T said that he who loved her well 


Would clad her allin silk, . 
And bear her in a coach of gold 
With palfreys white as milk. 


‘T told, before three suns had set 
He'd kneel down by her side, 

That he she loved would love her well: 
And she would be his bride.’ 


Now pallid grew Earl Roderick ; 
He turned his charger home ; 
Vowed in a tower he’d lock his bride, 
So she no more could roam. 


| But when he reached the castle grey 


He searched both high and low, 
But none had seen his pale lady, 
And none had seen her go. 
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There came to him a serving-maid, | He sat him by the bright hearth- 
And in her eye a tear : side 

‘ Oh, what has happened in the night ? And turned towards the door ; 
A banshee I did hear!’ And there upon the threshold stood 


His lady, weeping sore. 


There came to him his sister grey, 


And stern was her set face: He chased her down the winding 
‘A curse upon the wandering feet stair 
That bring our house disgrace!’ | And out into the night; 


But only found a withered crone, 


' , With long hair, loose and white. 
But still the proud Earl Roderick 
No answer did he make, 
But locked his grief within his heart | ‘Come hither now, you sly-faced 
Until it seemed to break. witch ; 
Come hither now to me, 
; : Say, if a lady all so pale 
He went into his own chamber, 7 ‘ ‘ 9° 
aparas . Your evil eyes did see ? 
And crouched within his chair, 
And lo! when he did raise his head, 
Behold! his bride was there! ‘Oh, true, I saw a little lass, 
She went all white as snow ; 


She stood beside the open door, | She crossed my hand with silver 


Her sad eyes on his face ; 
But when he sprang to reach her side 
He found but empty space. 


crown 
Just two short hours ago.’ 


‘What did you tell the foolish 
wench— 
Who must my lady be ? 
The false tale you did tell to her 
You now must tell to me.’ 


He mounted up the marble stair 
And went her chamber through, 

And there he met a serving-lass 
With face of deathly hue : 


‘I hate you, Black Earl Roderick ! 


Oh, I have seen a white ghost walk, Castes cid beet onl elie 
] ’ ’ ’ 


With dim eyes of the dead! 


' 3 Yet shall you grieve like a young 
She wrung her hands most piteously : 


child 


And wept at your bed-head.’ 
P ? Before the moon is old. 


All silent Black Earl Roderick ‘ This did I tell her: like a queen 
Went to his room away, She'd ride into the town ; 
All angry with his throbbing heart , And ev’ry man who met her there 


And fitful fancies’ play. | _ Would on his knees go down. 
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*T said that he who followed none 
Would walk behind her now, 

And in his trembling hands the helm 
From his uncovered brow. 


‘And he should walk, while she | 
would ride, 
Through all the town away ; 
And greater than Earl Roderick 
She would become that day.’ 


Now scornful laughed Earl Roderick: 
‘IT vow this could not be; 
There is no lady in the land 


Could make a slave of me, 


* There has no woman yet been born 
Who could more great become: 
So get you hence, you foulsome hag, 


Your tale grows wearisome.’ 


And home went Black Earl Roderick, | 
Right angry was he now ; 
Tle sat before the dying fire, 
A frown was on his brow. 


Tle looked across the empty room, 
And once he saw again 
His lady on the threshold stand, 
With face of grievous pain. 


‘Come here,come here, my sad-faced | 
bride ; 
Why do you come and go? 
There is a question I must ask, 
An answer I must know.’ 


Oh, stern was Black Earl Roderick, 
He called her by her name ; 

But from the threshold of the room 
She neither spoke nor came. \ 
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Now rose up Black Earl Roderick, 
And strode the chamber through, 

And said, ‘ If you come not to me, 
I fain must come to you.’ 


He followed her down hall and stair, 
Out through the open door ; 

And every weary mile he went 
The lady was before. 


Through sleepy woods and singing 
streams 
He followed through the night ; 
But never did he reach her side, 
Or stopped she from her flight, 


Until she reached Highbrasil hill, 
And by Highbrasil lake, 

And there she vanished from his eyes 
Ere he could overtake. 


IIe looked into the deep wood green, 
But nothing there did see ; 

Ife looked into the still water, 
Beneath, all white, lay she. 


He drew her from her cold, cold bed, 
And kissed her cheek and chin ; 
Loosed from his neck his silken cloak 

To wrap her body in. 


He took her up in his two arms— 
His grief was deep and wild; 

He knelt beside her on the sod 
And sorrowed like a child. 


He blew three blasts «pon his horn, 
His men did make reply, 

And came all quickly to his call 
Through brake and briar so high. 
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They raised her up upon their 


shields, 
Clad in her cloak of silk ; 
Home brought her in a coach of gold 
With palfreys white as milk. 


And every man who saw her there 
Went down upon his knee ; 

Behind her came Earl Roderick, 
All pitiful to see, 
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And in his trembling hands the helm 
From his uncovered brow; 

And ‘ Oh,’ he said, ‘ to love her well, 
And know it only now!? 


And he did walk, while she did ride, 
Through all the town away ; 
For greater than Earl Roderick 


She did become that day. 


Dora SIGERSON SHORTFR. 
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A Naval Chaplain of the Seventeenth 
Century. 


\ HATEVER may be the grievances of the clerical and 

naval professions, they cannot complain that of late they 
have not received their due share of public attention. And yet 
there is a class of men, at once clerical and naval, of whom we 
hear little, and who seem, in the midst of these stormy contro- 
versies, to pursue the even tenour of their way, untroubled alike 
by ritualistic disputes and by arguments as to the value of a ‘ fleet 
in being.’ Punctually in every quarter of the globe, on board 
Her Majesty’s ships, ‘church is rigged’ at the appointed hour; 
the officers assemble ;—‘ Off caps !’—the service begins ; it ends ; 
— On caps !’—and the chaplain goes quietly about his business. 
Yet the order to which he belongs is one that has done excellent 
service, and will doubtless do it again, not only with spiritual 
but with carnal weapons; and it may be interesting to glance at 
one of these seafaring ecclesiastics who flourished at a time when 
religious dissensions ran higher than in the present day, affecting 
the general population much more, and the navy almost as little. 

The ‘ Diary of Henry Teonge, chaplain on board His Majesty’s 
ships Assistance, Bristol, and Royal Oak, written 1675-9, and 
first published in 1825, introduces us to a very fair specimen of 
the better sort of naval chaplain in the reign of Charles II. 
Wholly unclerical, according to some standards of the present day, 
was this Henry Teonge, yet a worthy man nevertheless ; cheerful, 
courageous, exceedingly robust both in mind and body, and not 
without touches of originality. ‘Of his life, says the preface to 
the first (and I believe the only) edition of the diary, ‘the 
particulars we have been able to collect are as scanty as might 
have been expected from the remoteness of the period in which 
he lived and the comparatively undistinguished rank which he 
filled in society.’ It is, however, affirmed with certainty that he 
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was born in 1620, that in 1670 he was Rector of Spernall and 
Alcester in Warwickshire, and that in early life he saw service in 
the Royalist cause. He records with pride how, before starting 
on his second voyage, he was presented to King Charles as ‘ an 
old cavalier ;’ and, from the warlike spirit which he more than once 
displays, we may be sure that he was no backward adherent to his 
party in the time of war and tumults. 

No doubt it was partly his evident Jove of enterprise and 
adventure which inclined Henry Teonge to leave his parish of 
Spernall for a seafaring life, at an age when many men might 
hesitate to embark on a new and dangerous calling. That he had 
other less creditable reasons for leaving home we may infer from 
his own candid remark, in the interval between his two voyages : 
‘ And though I was glad to see my relations and olde acquaintance, 
yet I lived very uneasy, being dayly dunn’d by som or other, or 
else for fear of land pyrates, which I hated worse than Turkes.’ 
Urged by these considerations, the Rector of Spernall describes 
himself as setting forth for London on May 20, 1675: ‘ Deus vortat 
bene—with small accouterments . . . Indeede, by reason of the 
suddenness of my journey ’—the creditors had probably taken him 
unawares—‘ I had nothing but what I was ashamed of, save only 
“an olde fox broade-sword and a good black gown.”’ On arriving 
in London he at once obtained a commission as chaplain on board 
‘ His Majesty’s frigott Assistance, of 56 gunns,’ under the com- 
mand of Captain William Houlding. They set sail from London 
on May 28, and three weeks later from the Downs. ‘June 20th’ 
(a Sunday). ‘No prayers to-day. Wee are making ready to 
sayle, and are under sayle after dinner; yet wee drink a health 
to all our friends behind us, in a good bowle of punch; knowing 
now that we shall goe not only to Trypoly but to convoy the 
Syppto, fraught with 27,000 dollars, to Scanderroonde.’ 

‘ And now may you see our mournful ladys singing lacrime 
or “ Loath to depart:” whilst our trumpets sownd “ Mayds, 
where are your harts” etc. Our noble Captain (though much 
bent on the preparation for his voyage) yet might you see his 
hart full of trouble to part from his lady and his sonn and heir, 
whoe, though so younge, yet with his mayd to lead him by his 
dading-sleeves would he goe from gunn to gunn, and put his 
fingar to the britch of the gun, and cry Booe; whilst the mother, 
like a woman of greate discretion, seemes no whit troubled, that 
her husband might be the lesse so. But our leiuetenant’s wife 
was like weeping Rachell or mournful Niobe, as also was the 
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boatswaine’s wife, and indeed all of them like the turtle-doves or 
younge pigions, true emblems of mourning.’ 

The ladies, from brave Mrs. Houlding downwards, had good 
cause to fear for their husbands. Besides the dangers to be 
looked for from the redoubtable Dutch fleet, there was every 
chance of an encounter with the corsairs of Tripoli, against whom 
the Assistunce had been told off to defend the Scipio and her 
freight of 27,000 dollars. These corsairs—the chaplain calls them 
‘ pyratts’—were a source of trouble in the Mediterranean till a 
few months later, when they were subdued by an expedition under 
Sir John Narborough. ‘They had a considerable fleet, and proved 
themselves no contemptible adversaries. 

Meanwhile the Assistance sailed on her way, determined to 
lose no chance of distinction. Before she was clear of the Channel 
there were hopes of an engagement with a Dutch ship, for one 
was sighted almost immediately: ‘Our captain, takeing the pro- 
spective, discovered her to be a Hollander, and a man of warr; 
and presently commanded to tack upon her; which they soon 
perceiving (like a cowardly dogg that lys down when he sees one 
come that he feares) loares not only his top sayle, but claps his 
sayle to his mast and lys by. This satisfies us as unworthy of so 
pittifull an onsett ; and wee keepe our course as before. Yet I can 
not forget the words of our noble captain, viz.: “I wish I could 
meet with one that would not vaile his bonett, that I might make 
work for my brethren at Whitehall ”-—-meaning officers that were 
out of imployment.’ Every naval officer in those times knew 
what it was to spend the greater part of the day in a passage or 
auteroom of the palace, trying to obtain a hearing, or even a 
glance, from the man in power, that might lead to a commission, 

The chaplain of the Assistance, who in all probability had 
never been to sea before, found the life greatly to his taste. In 
spite of rough weather he is ‘no whitt sick,’ and shortly after- 
wards makes the following entry: ‘No life at the shoare being 
comparable to this at sea, where wee have good meate and good 
drinke provided for us and good company and good divertis- 
ments, without the least care, trouble, or sorrow; which will be 
continued if we forget not our duety, viz., loyalty and thankful- 
ness ’—a true picture of the jovial ecclesiastic. He would have 
made an excellent figure in one of Kingsley’s works. In his 
leisure moments he wrote verses, both love songs and drinking 
songs, and also compiled a very full and useful: account of His 
Majesty’s Navy, with the name, date, and rating of every ship. 
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The list is better worth preserving than his poetic efforts, which 
have nearly all the faults of the period. At other times: ‘I make 
my scabbard new ;’ ‘I make cartridges for my staffe gunn, and 
some for musketts also;’ or, ‘I begin to nett my sylke gyrdle.’ 
Such entries as these show that no kind of employment came 
amiss. 

Of the ‘ good divertisments’ we hear plenty, and of the ‘ meate 
and drinke’ also ; for the menu is supplied on every great occasion. 
It must be confessed that the most popular amusement seems to 
have been ‘thinking of friends, and that not in a purely senti- 
mental sense. There is some mention of this cheerful duty on 
nearly every page; and besides the two bowls of punch with which 
it was customary to close the evening, no chance pretext for merry- 
making was ever let slip. When foreign visitors came on board, 
each man must ‘drink St. George, in a rummar, as he goes down 
the ship’s syde,’ and there were innumerable other occasions when 
some extra festivity was considered appropriate. Once only it is 
recorded :—‘ Dec. 18. A very greate tempest ; wee can see no 
ship but our own, and shee extreamly tossed. No thinking of 
friends.’ This was evidently most remarkable. 

Henry Teonge’s duties as chaplain do not appear to have been 
very heavy. On Sundays, weather permitting, he read prayers 
and generally gave a discourse; but this last was omitted if the 
captain chanced not to be on board. This question of preaching 
was the source of the only serious disagreement in which Mr. 
Teonge took part during his two voyages. His opponent was a 
passenger, none other than the celebrated Karl of Peterborough, 
who spent some time on board the Bristol (Mr. Teonge’s second 
ship), and was anything but a peaceful element. He was at that 
time aged nineteen, and was known as Lord Mordaunt. ‘ Nov. 3 
(1678). The Lord Mordaunt, taking occasion by my not being 
very well, would have preacht, and askt the Captaine’s leave last 
night, and to that end sat up till 4 in the morning to compose his 
speech, and intended to have Mr. Norwood to sing the Psalme. 
All this I myself heard in agitation ; and resolving to prevent him, 
I got up in the morning before I should have done, had I had 
respect to my owne health, and came into the greate cabin, where 
I found the zealous Lord with our Captaine ; whom I did so handle 
in a smart and short discourse that he went out of the cabin in 
greate wrath. In the afternoone he set one of the carpentar’s crewe 
to woorke about his cabin ; and I being acquainted with it, did by 
my Captaine’s order discharge the woorke man, and he left woork- 
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ing ; at which the Reverent (sic) Lord was so vexed that he bor- 
rowed a hammar and basyed himself all that day in nayling up 
his hangings; but being done on the sabboath day, and also when 
there was no necessity, I hope the woorke will not be long-lived. 
From that day he loved neither mee nor the Captaine. No 
prayers, for discontent.’ 

Lord Mordaunt was a youth of some character, and evidently 
made matters very unpleasant by stirring up dissensions on board ; 
but the combined efforts of Henry Teonge and the captain were 
too much for him. Within the month is a triumphant entry: 
‘The Lord Mordaunt hath left us, and is gon into the Rupert ; 
and his Sunday’s worke is come to nothinge.’ 

Besides these incidents at sea, a great part of the diary is devoted 
to the description of excursions on shore, in various parts of the 
Mediterranean coasts. The chaplain is an excellent sight-seer, full 
of observation, with a keen eye for detail and tireless in enterprise 
and interest. Anything connected with military matters he finds 
especially attractive. At Malta ‘(August 2). Much longing to 
see the insyd of this famous place, accompanied with two more 
gentlemen I went a shoare,’ and there follows a long and minute 
description of the fortifications, the ‘hospitall,’ and everything 
else of interest. Gibraltar (‘ Guybraltar, alis Giblettore ’ ), Tripoli, 
Zante, Iskanderun, and Leghorn were among the ports in which 
the Assistance anchored. There were several English ships in 
the Mediterranean, and the corsairs probably thought it wiser to 
keep on good terms with them. Many foreign vessels were 
challenged, but Captain Houlding’s wish for an adversary ‘ who 
would not vaile his bonett’ remained unfulfilled. 

At Iskanderun (‘Scanderoon’) the boatswain died, and was 
‘nobly buryed, like a souldyer’ in the Greek churchyard. ‘He 
had a neate coffin, which was covered with one of the King’s jackes, 
and his boatswain’s sylver whistle and chain layd on the top (to 
shew his office) between 2 pistolls and a hangar drawne.’ It 
appears to have been a common practice for the burial of English 
seamen to take place in the Greek churchyard. Mr. Teonge 
visited the priest, and found him ‘a very symple olde man, and 
dwells against the south door of the church, and teacheth the 
little children to read and som few to write.’ 

The longest of Mr. Teonge’s inland excursions was from 
Scanderoon to Aleppo. He was accompanied by Captain Har- 
man of the Guinea and one or two servants. There were 
mavy English in the town, mostly at the Consulate, where the 
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travellers stayed, and with them ‘wee had several pastimes and 
sports, as duck-hunting, fishing, shooting, handball, krickett ’— 
even then a national game—‘and here Mr. Shepheard gave mee 
that strange foule, called by the Arabians Sackcokashy, or lowder- 
carrier, by us pelicans, which I brought home and presented to 
my honourable Lord Carrington.’ Here also the English visitors 
had an adventure which might have proved highly inconvenient ; 
for the day before they were to start on their return journey a 
rumour was circulated that the English had had a part in the 
seizing of a Turkish ship, and our friends were at once put under 
restraint. After some days the consul came to the rescue, and 
procured an order of release from the Grand Turk, ‘at the sight of 
which the Turks lookt very dijectedly one upon the other, and 
presently gave us leave to go free. . . . So back wee returne with 
greate tryumph and rejoycing.’ 

Iskanderun was the farthest point in the voyage of the 
Assistance—she was a vessel of some twenty-five years’ stand- 
ing, and began to be in great want of repairs. On July 25 (1676) 
‘At 10 this morning wee are under sayle, and, God willing, for 
fayre England. Boone voyagio! Our ship is very leaky.’ Their 
passage home was much delayed by weather and the unseaworthy 
state of the ship, which was nearly reduced to a complete wreck 
in a storm off the coast of Portugal. ‘Sep. 6’—after some 
days of very bad weather. ‘About 4 in the morning the seas 
groe far more outragious, and brake clearly over our quarter-deck. 
. . » Now the men are disheartened and expect nothing but loss 
of ship and life . . . many great seas breake over us, and we have 
little hope of safety yet.’ With infinite difficulty they reached 
Lisbon, hoping there to make enough repairs to enable them to 
reach England in safety. But before they had been more than a 
few hours in harbour, ‘at 7 at night cam the Leiuetenant of 
the Castle, and the Prattick master, with a message from the 
Prince Regent to command us to be gon out of their port within 
24 howers, or else we must look to be fyred out. And to affrite 
us their Vice-Admirall of 60 odd gunns coms down and anchors 
very neare us; yet wee were resolved to stay rather than sink in 
the sea.’ Accordingly they stayed, and the Prince Regent appa- 
rently made no effort to carry out his threat. No reason is given 
for his unfriendly conduct, but it was presumably owing to some 
question of quarantine. The Assistance was hastily repaired, 
and put to sea again, this time with better fortune. 

One month later (November 17, 1676) she ‘came with the 
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tyde to Dedford, and anchored close under the Bangor, where,’ says 
the chaplain, ‘wee leave the rottennest frigot that ever cam to 
England.’ 

Thus Mr. Teonge accomplished his first voyage to sea, and, 
far from being discouraged by its dangers, we find him immedi- 
ately in search of another commission. His next commander was 
Captain Anthony Langston, who, shortly before the Assistance 
returned, had been promised a ship for Virginia, and was hanging 
about Whitehall waiting for whatever might come in his way. 
After more than a year’s interval he was appointed to the Bristol, 
ani his chaplain made haste to join him at Sandwich, eagerly 
anticipating the ‘ voyage to the West ’ on which he had set his heart. 
Unhappily a great disappointment was in store both for him and 
the captain, and a further proof of the uncertainty of a promise at 
court. ‘July 25,78’—after some months’ cruising along the coast. 
‘This day coms the ill tydings that our ships voyage (which all this 
while was intended for Virginia) was altered, and wee are now 
ordered for the Straits. Wee are all discontented. July 26. 
By 5 this morning wee are under sayle. . . . But all in our ship 
goe with sorrowfull harts, haveing lost so brave a voyage, and one 
which wee so longe expected.’ 

Nor did their ill-fortune end here. For two months the ‘8 
bould ships, the Charles, French Ruby, Monmouth, Mowntague, 
Dunkyrk, Dreadnought, Bristoll, Ann and Christofer, lay at 
Portsmouth, detained by foul winds and losing many men through 
the unhealthiness of the port, till the hearts of the survivors were 
filled with gloomy forebodings, When at length they were able 
to start, their course was very little different from that of 
Mr. Teonge’s former voyage--a poor exchange for the Virginia 
expedition. But whatever Henry Teonge’s faults may have been, 
repining was not one of them, and before they reached the Bay of 
Biscay he seems to have quite recovered his spirits with the help 
of ‘ gallant fayre weather’ and various festivities on board. 

At Port Mahon (December 1678) Admiral Sir Roger Strickland 
took over the Bristol in preference to his own ship the Mary ; 
and Captain Langston was transferred to the Royal Oak, ‘a ship 
like himselfe,’ whither his chaplain followed him. These changes 
and the reception of the new commanders on board their respective 
ships were an excuse for making merry throughout the British 
squadron ; and the diarist records with much enjoyment how they 
were feasted on board each ship in turn, and how the entertain- 
ments culminated in a naval battle arranged for the benefit of the 
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Duke of Grafton, ‘a brisk young man who coms to see fashons.’ 
Even sham fighting. was a dangerous occupation in those days 
and there seem to have been many casualties from ‘ fyre-balls.’ 

It is melancholy to be obliged to record that in neither of his 
voyages did Mr. Teonge have an opportunity of distinguishing 
himself in a real action. Whether the ambition be creditable or 
the reverse, we cannot doubt that he wished for an engagement 
as sincerely as any of the officers could do. On March 9 (1678), 
‘at 9 at night a lusty ship coming up with us gave us a sudden 
alarme; every one that could snatched up a musket. I went up 
on the top of the poope with my staff gunn, and stood by our 
Leiuetenant Munk, who hayled the ship, and commanded them 
to com on board us. They refusing, as wee thought, he had mee 
fyre at them, which I did; then they immediately loard their 
top-sayle.’ She proved eventually to be a French vessel and a 
friend; so nothing remained but to exchange more peaceful 
signals with her and pass on their way. 

The ill-luck which had pursued the Bristol on her first setting 
out now attached itself to the Royal Oak with persistency enough 
to justify superstition. Ever since the delay at Portsmouth the 
death-rate among the crew had been very high, and it is 
characteristic of the carelessness of the times that, although 
deaths are recorded on almost every page of the diary at this 
period, no cause is alleged, and no attempt appears to have been 
made to discover one. The greatest misfortune of the voyage, 
the death of the captain, happened off Alicante. ‘ March 15. 
A fayre day, but our Captaine haveing taken cold at Firmateara 
was bad last night, and continues worse to-day. 17th. Our 
Captain continues very ill; and I begin to feare his death. And 
this night I sate up by his bed syd all night. . . . 19th. Brave 
Captain Anthony Langston dyed a very little after 10 a clock this 
night. I stood by his bed syde when he breathed his last... . 
And thus far you cannot but say, wee have had a voyage of 
trouble. I pray to God the worst of it is past now.’ Then follows 
the captain’s epitaph, composed by Henry Teonge, in Latin and 
English ; the only serious poem recorded in the diary. We give 
the first and last verses : 


Sharpe was the day, and bitter was the night 
And boath were tedious, since thy paines were stronge ; 
Now Christ is come, and brings thee to His light, 
Dispelling sinn’s dark night, though that were longe : 


G 
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Now neyther griefe torments nor paines offend ; 
Now rest is come; such rest as hath no end. 


Then why should mournful! teares bedew thy tombe ? 
Full sweetly now thou sleepest in the Lord, 
Untill shrill-sounding trump at day of Doome 
Do raise all flesh according to His word, 
Sweete ’tis to beare God’s yoake, though ’t bee some paines, 
Thou didst; the fight is past, the crowne remaines. 
Henricus Teonge, Moestissimus. 


And in spite of his sorrow for the gallant officer, or perhaps 
because of it, we cannot regret an occasion which shows us some- 
thing of the chaplain’s more serious thoughts and sincere religious 
feeling, under his very convivial and martial exterior. 

The Royal Oak: had an uneventful passage home. Captain 
Coyle, who succeeded to Captain Langston’s command, was 
‘ woondrouse free, not only of his excellent wine, but also of his 
owne good and free company amongst us,’ two qualities which 
highly recommended him to Mr. Teonge, though the former 
captain was not forgotten. By the end of May they anchored in 
the Downs and sent on shore thirty-two sick men, ‘ pittifull 
creatures.’ They had lost, in all, sixty men during a year’s 
voyage ; all dead at sea. 

Here, after a few days at Rochester ‘to vew the Castle, 
Colledge, and other places,’ we take a final leave of Henry Teonge, 
for he never went to sea again. He died at Spernall in the year 
1690; and we may hope that in his declining years he found 
other means than flight for quieting his creditors. Bold, enter- 
prising, and resourceful, as a parish priest he is long since for- 
gotten ; as a naval officer he might—who knows ?—have achieved 
immortality. 

EvELINE C, GoDLEY. 





At the Sign of the Ship. 


[' ever there was good news in the newspapers, it was the news 
of Mr. Kipling’s recovery from the illness which kept the 
whole English-speaking world in anxiety. Times have altered 
since it was thought notable when working men stopped at Scott’s 
hotel, in London, to ask ‘How is he?’ Now far too much is 
told of the mysteries of the sick-room; and many read just 
because they are reading something ‘personal,’ without caring 
what person is concerned. Still, there was an honourable and 
sincere anxiety about a young man who ten years ago was only 
a scarcely known lad of promise. For one, I consistently refused 
to believe that this friend of the English race would be taken 
away with his work undone and all the unfolded potentialities of 
his genius left a problem. So let us hope that Mr. Kipling will 
take a long holiday, for ‘ the sword wears out the sheath,’ and his 


is a blade unusually keen. 


* * 
* 


This is not the moment to be criticising Mr. Kipling, but I 
could wish that his boy heroes in his school tales (and a queer 
school is theirs) did not despise cricket, and, for all I know, 
football. [ Hurrah! Stalky,in the April number, does play football. 
There are hopes!] That is not the right kind of boy. Even Cowper, 
‘a beastly poet,’ was proud of his doings as a bat. Even Byron 
was in a (scratch) Harrow eleven, and Keats was distinguished 
with the gloves, while Dr. Johnson shone, to the amazement of 
mankind, in the hunting field. Iam only in sympathy with Mr. 
Kipling’s boys when they bully the bullies. Even then, unlike 
Stalky, I prefer oratio directa to oratio obliqua, the method of 
Tom Brown and Harry East, in the case of Flashman, to the 
method of Stalky and the Beetle. I do not know (thank heaven! ) 
whether Mr. Kipling invented all his horrible tortures, or 
whether they aye jn traditional practice, The danger is lest 
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inventive boys should try to make experiments in practice. One 
may not care for these cricket-despising, strangely slangy, 
secretly smoking heroes of Mr. Kipling, but at all events he uses 
his pen in the interests of the small boy bullied. 


ae * 


Everyone over seventeen or so is apt to think that ‘ bullying 
has gone out.’ It has not. The wrong sort of boy remains, cruel, 
inventive, and secretive as a Red Indian squaw. He deliberately 
picks out some wretched, unpopular (and perhaps naturally un- 
popular) little boy, and torments him with barbarous assiduity. 
What can that poor child do? He may not go straight to the 
Head Master and lodge his complaint. This is precisely as if you 
and I might not appeal to the ‘beloved peeler’ of the poet if we 
happen to be attacked by ruffians. He seldom complains at home ; 
if he does, he is thought a little muff by his governor. If he 
gets ‘taken away,’ he is pursued by slander to his new school. 
No grown-up man is in such evil case. I often wonder that a poker 
or four inches of cold steel do not settle the bully. For the bullied 
is protected by no law; he is reduced to the primitive state: 
he must be his own police, and has not the strength to make his 
hands keep his head. Long ago, in a military bullying case, the 
victim, a young officer, used an iron candle-stick with prosperous 
results. I don’t want to see ‘the little boys begin to shoot and 
stab,’ but the marvel is that the thing does not happen more 
frequently, when bullying reaches the pitch described by Mr. 
Kipling. It seems odd that neither masters nor big boys grown 
to the age of pity can keep down the torturing instincts of the 
savage among bullies. The best chance is with the big boys, who, 
as a rule, are kind, honest fellows. They should keep their eyes 
open, and remember that to spare the stump spoils the bully. 
For the bully, as Mr. Kipling’s Beetle says, is not merely thought- 
less, though thoughtlessness causes a great deal of cruel teasing. 
The bully is wicked: he is about as bad a type as exists among 
boys or men: though fond enthusiasts think that he is an 
extinct monster, like the pterodactyl. I want to see him thumped 
with a stump and boycotted, and, if impenitent, expelled, with 
every circumstance of degrading publicity, to use an original 
phrase. How many hundred times I have denounced ‘a moral 
purpose ’in fiction! This time—alas! for human consistency—I am 
on the side of the moral purpose, and hope that Mr. Kipling’s tale 
will not be wasted; while Ido trust that his heroes will be con- 
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verted from clandestine tobacco, and that the Beetle will 
culminate as a dodgy slow bowler. A good field he can never be, 
nor much of a bat, by reason of his spectacles. 


The late Mr. Joseph Ritson, that ferocious vegetarian and 
antiquary, thought that antiquarian, like other forgeries, should 
be dealt with by the law of the land. In Mr. Ritson’s time that 
meant hanging. I would not go so far; but these forgers, though 
perhaps amiable men, are most inconvenient to the progress of 
Science. There is a tale (I do not vouch for its truth) that, some 
years ago a crannog (pile-building), or some other site of ancient 
life, was duly and undeniably discovered and industriously 
explored. Sometimes a dwelling on piles in a deep lake is 
disclosed by the drying up or draining of the loch. The loch 
becomes a field with a mound in it, and that mound, being opened, 
shows the complicated structure of piles and planks which once 
rose from the bottom of the now vanished loch. Well, some such 
place was being investigated when a local club of humorists 
perceived the chance for a waggery. They got an old toasting- 
fork, twisted off pieces of the prongs, chopped them among the 
débris of the old site, and ‘lay low.’ Presently the bits of iron 
prongs were discovered, and caused: great searchings of antiquarian 
hearts. What could they be? What had been their mysterious 
purpose? When controversy was at its height the local 
humorists came forward, with the toasting-fork. Did the mystic 
bits of iron happen to fit that humble and mutilated utensil ? 
They did fit, and there was an explosion of Caledonian guffaws. 


a * 


One of the melancholy results is that antiquarians become 
morbidly sceptical. They distrust everything, and everybody. 
The late Mr. Hill Burton, the historian (himself a humorist), 
looked very doubtfully on all examples of the old Celtic Ogam 
writing. Casual scratches, or deliberate impostures were these, in 
his opinion, because antiquaries read them in different ways. 
But even so, the famous Brough Inscription was read into very 
good sense us Runic. It turned out to be in Greek elegiacs. It 
was not chance or fraud that produced the scratches, though 
scholars took them to be in Runic character, and in the Norse 
language, whereas they were a Greek epitaph over a Syrian boy 
dead in northern England during the Roman occupation. In the 
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same way the Ogam scratches, though at first diversely inter- 
preted, can now be read ‘like print’ by Principal Rhys or Mr. 
Craigie, and Mr. Hill Burton’s jokes are left standing, in his 


‘History of Scotland, like vagrom boulders in the middle of a 
potato field. 






x % 


Last autumn, in a pile-building in the estuary of the Clyde, 
and, three years ago, in a prehistoric fort on the Clyde, Mr. 
Donnelly and his friends discovered, among other things, lots of 
rudely oval flat stones, scored with some of the primitive patterns, 
such as rings, cups, concentric circles, volutes, spirals, horse-shoes, 
human feet, and the like, which are familiar to archzologists on 
the faces of rocks, not only in Britain, but among the Zuiiis of 
New Mexico, in Georgia, Brazil, and (I understand) in Zululand 
and China, These primitive patterns, then, are common, but on 
small slabs of stone they were strange to antiquaries. Yet a 
stone with a cup-and-ring mark (less rude than some of those of 
the Clyde) may be found in Dr. Munro’s well-known work on Lake 
Dwellings ; I think on p. 152, but it may be discovered in the 
index. Two others, from Ireland, are known. Nevertheless, 
many Scots antiquaries regarded the Clyde stones as dubious, 
perhaps as modern forgeries. Just at this date comes out Messrs. 
Spencer’s and Gillen’s work on the Natives of Central Australia, 
full of pictures of these very markings, not only on large sacred 
rocks, but on small slabs of stone, and all making part of the 
magical and religious lore of the race. Mr. Carnegie, too, in 
1897, found one of these sacred stones in the Medicine Bag, or 
bark pocket, of a native in the Central Australian Desert, while 
he found the same patterns engraved on large rocks. My con- 
clusion is that our remote predecessors probably attached some 
magical meaning both to the marks on rocks and to those on 
little sacred stones or amulets, And I think it next to impos- 
sible that local humorists, like our friends of the toasting-fork, 
invented and manufactured the small stones with primitive 
patterns before any such were known to exist in Australia. But 
the toasting-fork school of wags have given antiquaries a fright, 
and I doubt if I shall live to see them converted to my view. 
The small decorated stones, they aver, belong to the bronze age; 
but why should the use of them not have survived from the age 
before metals? All superstitions are survivals, and so are most 
patterns: they run through all the ages, We must leave time 
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to decide, as in the case of meteoric iron and palolithic weapons, 
at which the learned were used to scoff. They scoff no more. 
The toasting-fork school is very mischievous by causing exagge- 
rated scepticism in often-hoaxed antiquaries. Yet, alas! only last 
spring I was in a plan to show Principal Rhys an Ogam stone 
built into the wall of a Franciscan monastery at St. Andrews. 
Lack of a chisel and mallet defeated this abominable conspiracy. 
On translating the Gaelic inscription (for that a friend had com- 
posed), the learned Principal would have been undeceived : it was 
couched in a spirit of mockery. 
* . 
* 

Another case leaves me at a stand. Some years ago the 
market was loaded with small bronze knives, having ornamental 
handles of a Renaissance type, such as a nude woman with an 
apple. They were said to have been dug up in London—I forget 
where—but were dismissed with scorn. They certainly had the 
air of cheap modern design. Nevertheless, several were found in 
digging the foundations of a house at St. Andrews, and were 
bought for a few pence from the masons by a friend of mine who 
was then a boy, but already an antiquary. How on earth did 
they get there, or get into the hands of the masons? It could 
never have paid to make them in quantities and distribute them 
at a penny a piece or so among working masons. Yet forgeries 
more barefaced I doubt if I ever saw. 


* . 
* 


Lately, in Teviotdale, I saw several old forts, with prodigious 
deep trenches and high walls of earth, a nuisance to the fox- 
hunter. Who made them, or when, I know not. But one stood 
in what is called ‘The Brouch Hill,’ Broch being the name of 
these structures. Near this fort the plough lately turned up a 
square piece of stone. The business side was a mould for a small 
broach, with knobs and spirals. On the other side an inex- 
perienced hand had rudely sketched the class of ornament usually 
called Scandinavian. There was also a stone whorl, a thing like 
a stone penny, and something else like the first rough sketch of 
a button, executed in stone. A small iron skian, with fragments 
of wood in the handle, completed the find ; and it looks as if the 
fort-dwellers lived in the iron age, unless the knife was later. 
Perhaps they were Welsh of Strathclyde, holding their forts 
against the English, about 600 a.p, All these bare grassy hills, 
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to judge by the many forts, must have been populous long ago, 
though now sheep and shepherds and curlews are the only inhabi- 
tants. The ploughman who found the things neither thought 
them forgeries nor wanted to sell them. Itis a pity that so many 
relics of the past lie on cottage chimneypieces, till the place and 
manner of their discovery is forgotten. In local museums they 
are very casually described, or are not described at all. By the 
way, in the Clyde crannog, or whatever it is, are smooth oval 
stones, unmarked with ornament, such as Mr. Carnegie found in 
Australia. I saw two big specimens in Teviotdale, but nobody 
knew where they had been found. Their use may have been 
magical, as in Australia ; practical purpose which they might have 


served we could imagine none. 


x * 
* 


I have not read Professor Hieronimus, by Mrs. Skram, but 
the preface, by ‘ B. M.,’ shows how exceedingly ‘new’ the descen- 
dants of the Vikings can be. ‘New’ the Viking ladies always 
were: compare Brynhild, and the wife of Gunnar of Lithend, and 
others, who were as ‘ new’ as any modern heroine, even before the 
introduction of Christianity. They ran their rigs! Perhaps ‘ B. M.’ 
is a conscious humorist, perhaps he (or more probably she) is, 
like Alceste in Moliére, ‘more amusing than he had an idea of 
being.’ It seems that, with M. Zola, Madame Skram is one ‘of 
the only two genuine and honest naturalists in the whole of 
Europe.’ Their Christian (if I may use the phrase without 
offence)—their Christian names are similar. A good old lady said 
that, as she saw in the papers, ‘Emily Zola has written a new 


novel,’ Mrs. Skram is ‘ Amalie.’ 


* # 
* 


‘The circumstances of Mrs. Skram’s early life were favourable 
to her development as a naturalist, says ‘B.M.’ Like Mr. 
Darwin, no mean naturalist, she made a long sea voyage, in 
the capacity of wife of a sea-captain, name Miiller. ‘She saw 
life, man’s life,’ seaman’s life. ‘When a seafaring life became 
monotonous,’ Mrs Miiller (as was) left her Captain Miiller, and 
‘studied social problems,’ a phrase which may be construed as 
you please. The result was ‘a problem novel.’ Oh, problem 
novel, how ‘new’ thou art! In this work of art Mrs. Skram 
displayed ‘a candour hitherto undreamt of’ by Scandinavian 
ladies. She now met Mr. Skram, and ‘ultimately married him.’ 
‘Ultimately’ is good. ‘Her pictures” says Bjérnson, ‘ have 
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dull grey skies.’ Apparently the sun, in the North, only shines 
on Sunday, for she seldom deals with ‘the Sunday side,’ when, I 
infer, skies are sunny now and then. ‘She has something of 
Hauptmann’s incomparable hypnotising art,’ as if Hauptmann 
were the only author who sends his readers off to sleep. ‘ Mrs. 
Skram,’ says Bjornson, ‘ of her own free will became an inmate of 
a lunatic asylum,’ and, as I gather, wrote a novel about that side 
of existence. The novel was supposed to be full of personalities, 
‘eminently reminiscential in suggestion, in fact like Aylwin. 
Bjornson says that the tale will please persons ‘ opposed to the too 
arbitrary power of asylums.’ They find in this work ‘a weapon 
of insuperable strength.’ In the statement of a patient? May 
that not be a trifle one-sided, and can it be ‘insuperable’ as 
evidence? No; I doubt if either ‘B. M.’ or Mr. Bjirnson is 
precisely at the right point of view. The picture on the cover 
was criticised by a very young friend of mine. It is meant for a 
lady seated. ‘You say I don’t draw well,’ observed my friend 
(aetat iv). ‘Why, she is exactly like the map of England.’ Of 
England without Scotland he meant, for the lady’s profile is 
where ‘the knucklebone of the island’ ought to be. And now 
the reader, unprejudiced except by ‘B. M.’ and Mr. Bjérnson 
may turn to Professor Hieronimus, though why he spells his 
name as he does I do not know. 


* * 
- 


The late Mr. F. T. Palgrave was best known to the world as 
editor of The Golden Treasury. No book has done more to 
increase the knowledge and love of poetry, which, one may say, 
was the author’s sole object. Something must also be attributed 
to the excellent and judicious taste shown in the mechanical 
format, type, size, paper, binding, and so forth of that excellent 
book, which can never be superseded. Miss E. F. Palgrave, the 
editor’s daughter, has now produced his biography.' The life of a 
man of letters is seldom adventurous, and that of Mr. Palgrave, 
as far as it is told, is destitute of adventure. Its interest lies in 
the study of a character, and in the subject’s relations with 


eminent men. 


% * 
- 


Mr. Palgrave was of the old school of literati and critics. He 
had ‘no all-the-year-round-ism’ about him, as he says. He was 
of that favoured few for whom the State provides a livelihood in 


1 FY. 1. Palgrave Ghoongmans, Green & Co.) 
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the Education Office, or other public office. Literature was to 
him, as Scott says it should be, a staff, not a crutch. For me, 
too, long ago. Deus he otia fecit, if you call eight hours a day 
in an office by the pleasing name of otia. But I was plucked, on 
examination, by three doctors, and I have never regretted it: 
sharing Mr. Stevenson’s aversion to offices. Thus, like the late 
Sir John Skelton, Mr. Arnold, and several of our contemporaries, 
Mr. Palgrave could only give his leisure hours to literary work. 
The son of a truly eminent historian and palographist, Mr. 
Palgrave was a day boy at Thackeray’s old school. He thought 
he went to school too old (fourteen), and so became something of 
a prig, ‘which weakness he admitted in himself.’ This is dis- 
arming! A man who confesses to being a prig must have 
humour, which is just what a prig has not. Put it in the words 
of Professor Churton Collins: ‘ he was not of the crowd.’ That is 
the right way of looking at it! That he talked too copiously is 
the only charge I ever heard made against Mr. Palgrave. But 
then, having humour, he knew his foible, and (as we find him 
saying here) tried not to talk too much. When he, Tennyson, 
Woolner, Mr. Val Prinsep, and Mr. Holman Hunt went on a 
walking tour a stranger asked them who they were, as he had 
never seen or heard such extraordinary and interesting men. 
But they had to make a rule of the game that they must not all 
speak at once. 
7 ~ * 

Mr. Palgrave was Mr. Gladstone’s secretary while still a 
scholar of Balliol, and he got a fellowship at Exeter. He knew 
Mr. Gladstone very well, though they came to differ; and Mr. 
Jowett, ‘ Monsieur Abbé’: though from him, too, he came to 
differ, certainly not about Ireland. I always wondered at Mr. 
Jowett’s set of engravings; he was not exactly artistic (witness 
Balliol New Buildings !), so how on earth did he get his things ? 
The little secret is out: Mr. Palgrave selected them. He had 
excellent taste in all the arts. But what he had not was 
moderation in criticism. Mr. Matthew Arnold, with the frankness 
of an early friend, publicly took up his parable against Mr. 
Palgrave’s immoderate language concerning Alexander the Great, 
with his ‘ narrow and barbarian mind,’ and concerning Marochetti, 
the sculptor. Mr. Palgrave probably would have been less frank 
about a friend. He admired some reviewer's very apt quotation 
about Mr. Browning’s poetry, 


Nihil hic nisi carmina desunt : 
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‘nothing is missing except—poetry.’ ‘I envied it, although, as 
one should never sacrifice one’s friend to one’s joke, or one’s 
review, I would not have said it, had it occurred to me.’ When 
slighting Mr. Jowett’s native tendencies as to art, I perchance 
spoke hastily (the New Buildings rankle). One must remember 
that Mr. Jowett first (1845) showed Mr. Palgrave Blake’s designs 
for the Book of Job. Mr. Palgrave seems (unexpectedly) to have 
preferred Dr. Johnson’s opinion to that of Coleridge, who ‘ takes 
pleasure in decrying him.’ What a dialogue of the dead might 
be written between Coleridge and the Doctor if any man had the 
wit to write it; and how much Dr. Johnson would have the 
advantage in this wit-combat ! 
* * 
* 

I bear a little grudge against Mr. Palgrave for speaking 
slightly of Ardtornish, ‘this wild place,’ when he visited the most 
delightful and hospitable of houses, that was only ‘ exquisitely 
wild.’ ‘Ardtornish never was beaten yet,’ said the boatman, 
when an unexpected boat brought an unexpected guest to the 
home of my kin; the little house above the Castle of the Lords 
of the Isles being already crammed in every nook with people 
thoroughly enjoying themselves. Mr. Palgrave left behind him 
a name for a pudding ; I do not cite it. He was no sportsman, 
and did not frequent the loch and the river, while he came before 
the grouse. Tennyson was there too, and we have the unpublished 
poem that he made ‘behind the falling water.’ 

* * 
* 

Great poets are apt to have unequal friends, but in Mr. 
Palgrave Tennyson had a friend and a critic worthy of himself. 
About that all is said in Mr. Palgrave’s contribution to the Life 
of the Laureate. I came to Ardtornish (aged nine) when 
the Laureate had just gone, and I heard that a poet had been 
there. 

‘A real poet, like Sir Walter Scott?’ I remember asking a 
near relation. 

‘Oh, not like Sir Walter, of course,’ I was told; the reply 
being given from the Border point of view. Visiting the 
Pyrenees, Mr. Palgrave made a guess that they were the back- 
ground of Tennyson’s Ginone. But the fact is stated in the 1835 
edition of Tennyson’s poems, unless my memory misleads me. 
(none was written in the tour with Arthur Hallam to Cauteretz, 


‘all adown the valley.’ 


* * 
- 
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Mr. Palgrave thought himself disqualified for ‘writing any- 
thing that anybody would care to read.’ One novel of his, I think, 
is not mentioned in his biography, and, though I possess it, I vow 
that I have not read it. It must be confessed that, with all his 
knowledge, his gifts, and his taste, his own poems missed some- 
thing essential. ‘The chariot wheels were jarred in the gates,’ 
and the Press welcomed his ‘ Visions of England,’ as I remember, 
in an unfriendly way. The idea was excellent, but where is the 
man who would have executed the idea? Mr. Palgrave could not 
endure Oliver Cromwell or the Reformation—I mean in its cruel 
greed and waste. Well, Oliver was a man; he wasa humorist; he 
was a great soldier; he made England a power in the world; and, 
when all is said, he was halfa Stuart. Alas! placed in the balances, 
I fear that Noll makes all my adored dynasty kick the beam. 
‘Not as’ Mr. Carlyle’s ‘ friend or child I speak’ (Mr. Palgrave was 
‘vehement’ against Mr. Carlyle), and nobody deplores more than 
I do the mistake of Oliver in a crucial instance. But we must 
take Noll, like Knox, as an elemental force of nature, and there is 
no use (as somebody has said) in swearing at an avalanche. 


* * 
_ 


Mr. Palgrave’s adventures with the Oxford Chair of Poetry 
suggest reflections. When Mr. Shairp left that tripod, Mr. 
Palgrave’s uncle, Sir Francis Doyle, succeeded for ten years. 
Then there was a contested election between Mr. Palgrave and his 
friend, Mr. Courthope (1885). I remember that Sir Francis 
Doyle paid me the greatest compliment I ever received, in wishing 
me to stand on this occasion; but, naturally, and most justly, he 
took the part of his kinsman. But how odious these contests are. 
The competitors are usually friends (as Mr. Courthope and Mr. 
Palgrave were ; as, in fact, the competitors almost always are), anc 
why should they be pitted against each other in a quest of votes? 
It is no reflection on Mr. Courthope to say that it was Mr. 
Palgrave’s turn, and he was elected. Then the tenure of office— 
ten years—is too long. Men wax old before their turn comes 
round. Make it an affair of three years’ tenure. In three years 
anybody can say what he has to say. Time enough there is, in 
all conscience. We have never had Mr. Swinburne, and, too 
obviously, never will. The young Oxford poets will be elderly 
before they have a chance. There can be no doubt as to who 
should succeed Mr. Courthope in the chair of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold; and, afterwards, les jeunes should have their opportunity. 
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The custom of re-electing, after five years, ought to be abolished : 
it seems to be only a tradition. Poets and critics at Oxford come 
in little groups—Mr. Arnold, Mr. Clough, Mr. Palgrave; or Mr. 
Mackail, Mr. Beeching, and their group. Thus it takes thirty 
years to give three of them a chance to be edifying, or (but of 
this Mr. Arnold was the solitary example) entertaining. These 
things ought not to be thus. Mr. Jowett’s mission was to make 
people write ‘ great books.’ One pupil did it, wrote a big book 
at least, and then the Master didn’t read it, as an injured person 
had the audacity to tell him. He wanted Mr. Palgrave to write 
the ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ an excellent idea. But, if Mr. Palgrave 
had obeyed, can one not see the Master taking up Dr. Johnson’s 
Liwes of the Poets merely for comparison, and then forgetting to 
return to the novelty? We grow old, and say ‘the old is better.’ 
It is recorded here of Mr. Ruskin (1897) that, hearing Mr. 
Palgrave’s Landscape in Poetry read aloud, he said, ‘ Who is 
?’ a friend of Mr. Palgrave’s. I think I can remember, in 
the sixties, hearing Mr. Ruskin ask, ‘Who is Villon?’ and cer- 
tainly I lent him the works of that poet, with which he had been 
unacquainted. 





* * 
* 


Miss Palgrave has succeeded in her purpose, that of presenting 
a just picture of her distinguished father as he was in himself, and 
in the opinion of his many friends. Noscitur a sociis, and his 
socit were of the best in Britain. As an author, perhaps, he never 
did himself full justice, as in the unwritten ‘ Lives of the Poets’ 
he would have done. But he maintained a high standard of 
sincere, unselfish, and sympathetic learning; he presented the 
works of the great poets dead so that they reached and delighted 
many who otherwise might never have heard their voices. Into 
this unselfish task he put as much thought and energy as any 
writer gives to: his best original work. In private life he was 
tender, loyal, kind, and generous; and if he had foibles (as who 
has not ?) he had the wit to know them, and to smile at them. 
Thus he knew (it seems) that the world would not go with him in 
admiring as he did the many poems of Mr. O’Shaughnessy and 
Mr. Barnes, with which he stocked his second series of The Golden 
Treasury. Indeed I shared the general opinion, as to errors of 
omission, as well as the too great copiousness of insertion. Dut 
Mr. Palgrave felt that he must be true to his own taste, and he 


regretted some accidental and conspicuous oversights. 


” - 
. 
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In this record of a blameless and beneficent life there are 
many letters of interest. But I have tried to see what kind of 
man was the editor of The Golden Treasury, and to add a few 
incidental touches of personal reminiscence, bordering on ‘ those 
about’ Mr. Palgrave, whom I had not the honour to know except 
in the very slightest degree. There are plenty of ‘ plums’ left 
untouched in the brief volume. 


ANDREW LANG. 








NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

The Editor requests that his correspondents will be good enough to 
write to him informing him of the subject of any article they wish to 
offer, before sending the MS. A stamped and addressed envelope should 
accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for acci- 
dental loss. All communications should be addressed to 


The Editor of Lonaman’s Macazine, 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E£.C. 





